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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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With the “ Spectator ” of Saturday, November 7th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——»~——_. 

E Daily Chronicle publishes what its conductors believe 

to be an “unquestionably” accurate account of the 
Treaty of Alliance between France and Russia. The document 
was signed in December, 1893, after the visit of the Russian 
Fleet to Toulon, and it is to last as long as the Triple Alliance 
exists. It is purely defensive, and could not be quoted if 
France desired to tear up the Treaty of Frankfort and regain 
her provinces. The idea of defence included in it is, however, 
very wide, as France appealed successfully to the Treaty 
when she imagined that Great Britain was about to in- 
vade Morocco—the scare was without foundation—and 
Russia appealed to it successfully to obtain aid in 
resisting Japan. There could not, we imagine, be 
an appeal to it to upset the status quo in Egypt, but 
there could be, conceivably, in regard to an expedition to 
Khartoum. The Daily Chronicle naturally makes much of a 
revelation which will greatly annoy the French Foreign Office, 
but we do not see that it adds greatly to general information. 
The Treaty was well known to be purely defensive, and to be 
fatal until modified to the French hope of revenge. We do 
not see that it is in any way fatal to the idea that Great Britain 
should come to an understanding with Russia or even, if 
events in Morocco made that possible, to an alliance with 
France. Morocco in hand would be worth more to France 
than any Egypt in the bush ever could be. 


That reference to Morocco in the Daily Chronicle’s sketch 
of the secret treaty is exceedingly significant. We have for 
some time seen reason to believe that of all the many ques- 
tions before Europe none is more delicate than that of 
Morocco. The statesmen of France are at heart doubtful 
about tropical colonies, which bring their country little, even 
in the way of trade, and many of them, M. Hanotaux for one, 
were most reluctant to undertake the conquest of Madagascar. 
They are not even proud of Tonquin, which costs, and will 
cost, a great deal too much, but they believe that if they owned 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean, from Mogador to 
Barca, they could in that magnificent expanse create slowly 
@ new India visible from Paris, accessible to their con- 
scripts, and defensible by their Mediterranean fleet. They 
are ready, therefore, to fight for it. Germany, on the 
other hand, to establish on one more frontier a Power hostile 


experts warn their Government that whatever happens 
Tangier must not be surrendered to a Great Power lest the 
Mediterranean should become a closed sea. There are the 
materials in these wishes and arguments of a most dangerous 
quarrel, and the result is that the ancient granary of Rome, 
a vast region which is properly part of Europe, is abandoned 
to the worst Government but one known in the world. His 
Shereefian Majesty does not, we believe, give up his own 
subjects to massacre while they pay their taxes. 


The New York correspondent of the Times, writing in 
Washington on October 21st, telegraphs that the Govern- 
ment contemplates “energetic action” to bring the never- 
ending conflict in Cuba to a close. Apparently it proposes to 
buy the island by paying off or assuming its debt; and if 
that proposal is rejected, will recognise the independence of 
Cuba. This statement must have been made with the know- 
ledge of the White House, and is antecedently probable. 
There is a strong feeling of sympathy with the Cubans 
throughout the Union, and a horror of General Weyler, 
akin in kind, though not in justice, to British 
horror of the Sultan, and both are accentuated by the 
dislike of Spaniards which in the South-Western and 
Pacific States is universal. There is an idea, too, that 
Cuban trade might be most valuable to the States. A war, 
therefore, would be popular, and it is by no means certain 
that Spain would shrink from one. Her Government is 
pressed almost beyond bearing by financial difficulty, by the 
popular discontent at its ill-success, and by fear that this dis- 
content may give the Carlists their opportunity. Many 
statesmen in Madrid are inclined to calculate that war would 
save the honour of Spain, would relieve her of the burden of 
a ruined colony, and would enable the Treasury to liquidate 
its obligations without disgrace. Many preparations have 
been made for the contingency, and there are able Spaniards 
who believe that although they cannot win in the end, the war 
will not be discreditable to their great history. 

The British Government has received a very unusual 
affront from that of China. A Chinese doctor of Hong- 
kong, named Sun Yat Sen, was suspected of a conspiracy to 
dethrone the Mings, and fled first to America and then to 
England. On Saturday week he either visited the Chinese 
Embassy (this is Sir H. Macartney’s account) and was de- 
tained, or, as the newspapers at first asserted, he was kidnapped 
and carried within the Embassy house in Portland Place. At 
all events, he is admitted to be there, and the Embassy decline 
to give him up, alleging that the Ambassador’s house is 
Chinese territory, that the doctor is a Chinese subject, and 
that the Ambassador has a right to do as he pleases on 
national soil irrespective of British laws. The police, it is 
alleged, have set detectives round the house to prevent 
the doctor being spirited away, but as the Ambassador is 
within his legal rights, however extreme his use of 
them may be, the position of the Government is a difficult 
one. The British right of asylum would appear to have 
been violated, but by legal means. It is of course impos- 
sible to give up Sun Yat Sen, or we shall have half the 
Armenians in London caught by the Turks, but the only 
legal course is, we imagine, to declare that this particular use 
of an international right is an unfriendly one, and to send the 
Ambassador his passports. He must then leave his captive 
behind him. 


The Sultan has issued a decree ordering a poll-tax of five 
piastres—a shilling—a head to be levied on the Mussulman 
population, and increasing the tax on sheep. Both imposts 
will be excessively unpopular, and are therefore explained as 
necessary in order to pay for military preparations, It is 





to France, supports the Spanish claim; while the English 


believed in Constantinople that the decree will greatly in- 
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crease Mussulman indignation against infidels, and especially 


against Armenians as the origin of all the troubles, and that- 


this result is intended at Yildiz Kiosk. It is more probable 
that the Palace, which is in extremity for want of money, 
hopes to borrow upon the new security, but the limitation of 
the tax to Muscsulmans is an extraordinary departure from 
precedent, indicating some secret design. The tax belongs 
to a list of taxes which unite the maximum of irritation with 
a minimum of profit, as the revenue can be collected only by 
a house-to-house visitation by the police. The Ambassadors 
have remonstrated angrily this week on behalf of a particular 
Armenian whom the police had promised to set free, but of 
any plan for restraining the Sultan there is as yet no sign. 


Lord Rosebery was the principal guest on Tuesday at the 
annual Oyster Feast at Colchester, when the company are 
supposed to have eaten twelve thousand oysters,—at least that 
was the number provided. He made a humorous speech 
about the qualities of the oyster, saying that it was not 
selfish but self-contained, that its house was its castle, like 
an Englishman’s, that it avoided altruism lest opening 
its mouth it should be snapped up, and that it crowned 
its “blameless and interesting career” by allowing itself to 
be served up for dinner,—a “life of virtue crowned by a 
termination of utility.’ And then Lord Rosebery became 
serious, declared that his policy was identical with Lord 
Salisbury’s, which there is reason to hope it is not, and 
repeated in even stronger terms his argument at Edinburgh. 
Isolated action would mean war. “I will not add to the 
massacre of Armenians the massacre of other great popula- 
tions, in order to precipitate Armenian extinction.” “ My in- 
formation is good, my conviction will not be destroyed by any 
rhetoric, however impassioned ; benefit the Armenians if you 
can, but do not draw down upon yourselves an Armageddon.” 
How it is to be drawn down, if we arrange terms with the 
Dual Alliance, Lord Rosebery did not hint. We are to con- 
fide in him, and let the Armenians go—that is, submit to the 
most humiliating defeat in history, at the hands of the Sultan. 


Incidentally Lord Rosebery disposed ably enough, though 
in a jesting spirit, of Mr. Courtney’s proposal, made in a 
letter to the Times published on Monday, to withdraw from 
Egypt in order to convince Europe that we were disinterested. 
That, he said, was the old confidence-trick. The swindler 
asked you to place part of your property in his hands as proof 
of your confidence in him, and then marched off with it, his 
confidence in your integrity having perhaps increased, but 
not his confidence in your wisdom. To this Mr. Courtney, on 
Thursday, thinks it sufficient to reply that Egypt is not our 
property; but in that case, how will it prove disinterested- 
ness to hand it over? We do not call a bank manager disin- 
terested and unselfish if he hands over without a mandate 
from his employers the capital intrusted to him, not even if 
he selects the biggest shareholder as recipient of the whole. 
Of course, if Europe has no right to manage Egypt, cadit 
questio, the occupation is a pure act of conquest; but then 
that is not the position which Europe maintains, She claims, 
and maintains when necessary by force, a right to provide 
for the good order of uncivilised countries in the general 
interest of the world. She may not be justified in that pre- 
tension; but does it liein our mouths to say so P 


A great meeting was held in St. James’s Hall on Monday to 
support the Government in its efforts to arrest the career of 
the Sultan. The meeting was attended by a great many 
Bishops and other persons of distinction, and was most 
enthusiastic, but was rather wanting in practicality, though 
the general tone was one of adhesion to the policy of making 
an agreement with Russia. The most eloquent speech was 
that of Dr. Percival, Bishop of Hereford, who would, if we 
understand him aright, go forward alone, even if a great 
war did result, rather than, as the Bishop:of Rochester had 
said, “ postpone the interests of humanity to the interests 
of England,” and submit to a humiliation “perilously 
near dishonour.” There was no sign in the meeting of 
difference of opinion, and the resolutions are all intended 
to leave the Government a free hand. Mr. Gladstone, ina 
letter read to the meeting, also advocated support of Lord 
Salisbury, though he refused to believe it good policy to “cut 
down” our action to what the most backward of the Powers 
which signed the Treaty of Berlin might think sufficient. The 








evidence that all England desires to act is in fact complete 
the only uncertainty being, as before, whether action is poe. 
sible without suicide. We think it is, but the country, under 
the influence of warnings like Lord Rosebery’s, is still not 
assured, and only resolves that so far as Lord Salisbury 
thinks it wise to go it will with its whole heart accompany 
him. It is a strange position of affairs, for which we re. 
member no true precedent. 


Lord Charles Beresford was the guest of the Midland Con- 
servative Club held at Birmingham on Wednesday to celebrate 
Trafalgar Day. Had Lord Charles stuck to his last he 
would no doubt have made a pleasant and interesting speech, 
Instead of that he made a gratuitous, not to say ridiculous, 
attempt to make mischief between the Liberal Unionists and 
the Conservatives. Coalitions never lasted. On the Con. 
servative side there was an alliance which had no doubt 
saved the Empire from disruption; but it was necessary to 
look at this matter through Conservative glasses, “ Though 
the Conservative party as one of the historic parties could 
last for ever, the Unionist alliance, as at present constituted, 
could not, now that the danger which created it had dis. 
appeared. What would be the result to them as Conservatives, 
if, on some side-issue, the Liberal Unionists broke away when 
the Conservative party did not happen to occupy the pre- 
dominant position it did now?” At present all was going 
well, but there was anxiety about the future. Lord Charles 
Beresford went on to say that it was possible that they 
might have a robust Liberal party “led by a man to 
whom Birmingham and the country owed so much.” Who 
could better lead that party than Mr. Chamberlain? We do 
not wish to speak harshly, but we must condemn the bad 
taste as well as the disloyalty to the Unionist cause and party 
shown by these remarks. Their apparent object is to make 
Conservatives feel that the differences between them and the 
Liberal Unionists are so great and so essential that dis- 
ruption is sure to take place in the end. That is a suggestion 
of suspicion which has no foundation. 


The efforts made by the Navy League to secure the public 
commemoration of Trafalgar Day have this year met with a 
great success. The League obtained leave from the Office of 
Works to decorate the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square, 
and did so in a manner both striking and original. By 
employing steeplejacks and extension ladders they twined a 
gigantic wreath of laurel round the shaft of the monument. 
The result was very pretty, and it is not too much to say that 
no more effective decoration of a public monument was ever 
achieved. Seen from the sides, the effect was a little marred 
by two pendant cables of laurel, but these were neces- 
sary to. hide the ladders, which had to be left in posi- 
tion. At the base of the column were placed a number of 
wreaths. The huge crowd which watched all day in the 
Square showed itself eager and interested, and as it was con- 
stantly changing, owing to the arrival of new-comers and the 
departure of others, many thousands of men and women must 
have seen the decorations on the Wednesday. Since, too, 
they are to remain in place till Monday, they will probably 
have been seen by half a million people before they are taken 
down. We have expressed elsewhere our satisfaction that 
Trafalgar Day should have been so eagerly adopted as a 
national anniversary. It may be made to remind people that 
our safety, indeed our existence as a nation, hangs upon what 
we gained at Trafalgar,—the command of the sea. It is 
needless to say that the celebration involved no ill-feeling 
towards France. 


Mr. Goschen, as president for the year, delivered a very 
interesting address to the Birmingham and Midland Institute 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Thursday. The address, 
which was in Mr. Goschen’s happiest manner, and was fall of 
thought and suggestions for thought, had for its subject 
international prejudice. It began with a strong protest against 
the neglect of contemporary history. Who now understood the 
causes of the Revolution of 1848 or of the wars which produced 
Italian unity? Men know their Livy or their Tacitus, 
and yet are ignorant of these things. But worse still was the 
ignorance of the characteristics of foreign nations which was 
shown in every country. Abroad the British character was 
altogether misunderstood. We were looked on as an utterly 
selfish nation. “To our neighbours we still were the English 
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of the time of Pitt, or rather the English such as Frenchmen 
conceived them to be in the time of Pitt.” In fact, England, 


in the minds of foreigners, was largely represented by an out-. 


of-date caricature. The study of our literature ought to help 
foreign nations to an understanding of our spirit, but, un- 
fortunately, it did not seem to have done so. Our novels, from 
Richardson to Dickens, were widely read in Germany, yet the 
Germans failed to understand our character. We also failed 
to realise the feelings of foreign nations, and to understand 
their position. That is quite true. What is wanted is what 
De Quincey called the sympathy of comprehension even more 
than the sympathy of approbation. We have not, however, 
much hope of any very satisfactory results. The nations may 
become like brothers in intimacy, but we fear that for all that 
they will be “all Cains and Abels.” 


On Monday Mr. Asquith addressed a meeting of two 
thousand people at Galashiels, He began by chaffing the 
Unionist critics for their fatile prophecies as to the dis- 
integration of the Liberal party. “The Liberal party,” he 
went on, “unanimous as it isin regretting Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement, sees nothing in what has occurred which ought 
cither to threaten its unity or to relax its fighting energies.” 
Perhaps; but if this is so, and if the party is really 
unanimous, why does Mr. Asquith quiz “those well-informed 
gentlemen who seem to have a certain inability for dis- 
criminating between forged and genuine documents”? The 
critics who failed to see that the alleged letter from Sir 
William Harcourt must be a forgery, were mistaken because 
they did not regard it as impossible that Sir William should 
speak with civility and regret about Lord Rosebery’s resigna- 
tion. Mr. Asquith ought not'to be angry with them for this 
and for their belief in Liberal disunion in the same breath. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was also noticeable for the very strange 
remark that Lord Rosebery remained “in complete sympathy 
with the Liberal party upon every one of the vital issues, 
whether foreign or domestic.” Yet when Mr. Asquith came 
to speak in detail about Armenia, he showed a marked 
divergence from Lord Rosebery, especially in his reference to 
Uyprus. The rest of the speech was taken up with an attack 
on the educational policy of the Government and a discussion 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill. 


The mails from Dongola have brought some interesting 
items of news as to the expedition, collected by the various 
newspaper correspondents. The army is apparently without 
boots, and almost without underclothing. The former item 
is not so serious as it sounds. The native is, of course, 
always barefoot, and it is chiefly as a mark of distinction that 
the Soudanese soldier values the enormous lace-up boots in 
which he tramps across the sands of Egypt. Many officers 
believe that the sandal—adopted by the Italians for their 
aative levies—would be an improvement, but hesitate to urge 
the change on account of the men’s feelings. Another story 
of boots from the front deals with the “ horned vipers,” which 
appear to have found the officers’ foot-gear a convenient 
sleeping-place. A good story of pluck is that of a surgeon 
extracting a bullet froni the hand of an Egyptian Staff officer, 
both patient and operator remaining in their saddles during 
the operation. Colonel Colville, it is reported, though badly 
wounded, led the landing party at Dongola in pyjamas and 
slippers, revolver in hand. Perhaps, however, the most 
striking item of all is that which recounts the Dervishes 
coming into the Mudirieh at Dongola in crowds, and stripping 
off their jibbehs—the tunics covered with patches which mark 
the Dervishes off from other men—to undergo a medical ex- 
amination prior to enlisting in a Soudanese regiment. Imagine 
an army recruiting itself as it goes from the beaten enemy,— 
and getting excellent soldiers too. 


Mr. Gladstone made a characteristic speech at Penmaen- 
mawr on Friday, October 16th, where he is now taking a 
seaside holiday. A newroad has been constructed connecting 
the station with the centre of the town, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
visit was made the occasion for declaring this thoroughfare 
open, Mr. Gladstone in his speech commended Penmaenmawr. 
There was no healthier place or more satisfactory climate 
in the country, But like so many other people who have 
praised quiet seaside places to their friends till they have 
grown into noisy little Brightons, Mr. Gladstone has evidently 


mountains and the shore. “ Although an increase of these 
watering-places is in one sense a violation of Nature—it is 
taking a certain amount of liberty undoubtedly with a 
mountainous country—yet, on the other hand, we must recol- 
lect the enormous advantage of allowing to the crowded 
populations of our vast cities that easy and wholesome access 
to the sea and the mountains and the fresh breezes which they 
now so largely enjoy, and which is so good for their health, 
their taste, and their leisure, and an opportunity of cultivating 
their mental powers.” In sense, style, and language that 
immense sentence is almost an epitome of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind. We see the old-fashioned exclusive Tory contending 
with the modern man of popular sympathies and getting 
beaten, but not without a struggle. 


On Wednesday Mr. Asquith made a pleasant and thought: 
ful little speech at the prize-giving at the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. The age for educational benefactions was not dead. 
We had witnessed a splendid renaissance in that respect. The 
country was covered with a network of primary schools. The 
grammar schools, which only.a few years ago were asleep 
had been awakened into new life and activity, and technical 
instruction was being provided. To crown our education: ] 
edifice we saw the growth of colleges like that at Leeds. Mr. 
Asquith ended his speech by noticing how Matthew Arnold 
had said that our ancient Universities and Colleges weave a 
spell over the imaginations of those who are trained within 
their walls. “A fresh institution lacked that incommunicable 
fascination. But that was only part of the charm of college 
life. There was a charm which was hardly ever experienced 
in after-life, and it was because for the first time they entered 
into collision of mind with mind, because they were engageé 
in rivalries which left no trace of bitterness afterwards. It 
was because they breathed and moved in an air as of an intel- 
lectual commonwealth. This was what the University College 
was in its essence.” That is an excellent and sympathetic 
statement of the best element in college life. 


An eye-witness who writes to the Daily Chronicle of 
Thursday last gives a most thrilling account of the bombard- 
ment of Zanzibar. He mentions, among other curious facts, 
that the ‘St. George,’ the flagship, with the Admiral’s wife, son 
and governess on board, only arrived by accident in time to 
take part in the action. The Admiral steamed nineteen miles 
an hour to catch the post at Zanzibar, and by a piece of good 
luck came in for the fight. It is pleasant to find the writer in 
the Daily Chronicle giving a most favourable account of the 
conduct of the marines and bluejackets. Scarcely any of 
them had been under fire before, yet they were both keen and 
well in hand, and there was no drunkenness or misconduct of 
any kind. “They were cheery; worked like niggers; and 
after the firing was over, it was good to see them pulling the 
wounded out of the débris. Women could not have been more 
gentle in their handling of the suffering Askaris.” The 
writer goes on to note the talk about the degeneration of the 
British sailor. “ The behaviour of the bluejackets and marines 
at Zanzibar is a telling comment on the falsity of any such 
statement, and also furnishes valuable evidence as to the 
splendid morale prevailing in the Navy.” It is good to read 
this when Nelson’s victory is in every one’s mind. 


If any one with a turn for mechanics wants a fortune let 
him perfect the stylographic pen. That little machine would 
kill all existing pens, but for two cardinal imperfections. The 
ink does not always flow easily, which is vexing, and might, 
we should think, be corrected by making the mouth of a 
crystal instead of a metal, or by more careful internal polish- 
ing; and the machine every now and then lets out ink over 
the hand. The latter defect is most annoying, and, as far as 
we can judge from an extensive experience, incurable without 
a change of structure. We cannot see, however, why all the air- 
holes should not slope towards the hand, so that no ink would 
come from them during the act of writing, or why the pen 
should not be filled from the handle instead of the mouth- 
piece. There would then be no need for any screw except 
one in the handle, and the emission of ink while the owner 
was writing would, from the position of the penholder, become 
a physieal impossibility. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION TO-DAY. 


bles German Emperor may yet prove himself a great 
soldier or a great administrator, but he cannot be 
said to have shown himself a great diplomatist. Germany 
is distinctly weaker, more nervous, and less protected by 
her alliances than she was when Prince Bismarck was 
dismissed. At that time she had the warm alliance of 
Austria for all purposes of defence, and the cordial sup- 
port of Italy, while Great Britain, though holding herself 
unpledged, looked on the Triple Alliance with benevolent 
satisfaction. Any suggestion that England and Germany 
might quarrel would have been received with ridicule, while 
the friendship always existing between Italy and Great 
Britain made it possible that in the Mediterranean at 
least the benevolence of the latter Power would not in 
certain contingencies remain platonic. At the same time, 
though France and Russia were drawing together, their 
unity was still most imperfect, the French Government 
not knowing if it could trust Russia, while the Russian 
Court felt acutely the humiliation involved in courting 
and relying on a strictly democratic Power. To-day, on 
the other hand, the Russians and French are so com- 
pletely allied that the Russian Emperor disposes of 
the French Army and Fleet, and of much of those 
resources upon which a French Treasury must rely, 
and though the Alliance is nominally defensive, the 
two Powers work together in diplomacy so cordially 
that in many visible contingencies they might together 
attack the Triple Alliance. That Alliance, again, has 
grown perceptibly weaker. The new Ministry in Italy, 
weary of the weight of armaments which after so many 
years of waiting have secured no victory, swerves per- 
ceptibly towards France and Russia, makes a treaty about 
Tunis which is essentially French, and marries the heir to 
the throne toa lady who is at least so far a Russian Princess 
that the Empercr of Russia thinks himself bound to pro- 
vide her dower. And the Austrian Government, though 
it does not draw away from the Alliance, and indeed 
cannot do so, expands its terms so as to secure assistance 
in defending her own special position to the Eastward, 
which was not, Prince Bismarck had said, in any way 
a matter of German concern. Germany could not, he 
observed in Parliament, suffer an ally to be conquered by 
an enemy, but the possession of Constantinople did not 
direetly concern the Northern member of the Triple 
Alliance. These are very considerable changes, even 
if they were not accentuated by the fact that the 
cool statesmen who govern at Vienna feel as _ the 
years pass on an increasing distrust of the prudence of 
their great ally, a doubt whether William II, having 
become his own Minister, may not on some fine morn- 
ing give way to his own impulses, and take some 
step the result of which will be to set the world on fire. 
They do not forget that he and he only has deprived them 
of the favour of Great Britain. The English people were 
alienated for at least one lifetime from the Triple Alliance 
by the German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger, 
which, as they read it, implied a claim to ascendency in 
South Africa, and by the still more serious pressure put 
upon Lisbon to allow the passage of German troops 
through Delagoa Bay, while the British Government has 
been exasperated by a succession of small affronts in East 
Africa, ending in the high official favour shown to a 
Pretender in Zanzibar,—that is, in a dominion to which 
Germany resigned all claim in consideration of the cession 
of Heligoland. The bitterness might have been removed 
in a week if the German Emperor had shown good feeling 
in the struggle at Constantinople; but he has chosen the 
side of the Sultan, honouring him personally even after he 
had heard of the massacres in the capital. Great Britain 
is now, therefore, not indeed hostile to the Triple Alliance, 
but inclined to look askance at it, and to prefer, if a choice 
must be made, to be friendly with the Dual Alliance, 
which at least does not intrigue in her territories, and 
might be induced fur adequate compensation to inflict on 
Abd-ul-Hamid the punishment which he so richly deserves. 
If Austria were by any chance to be “squared” as to the 
fate of European Turkey—and remember the house of Haps- 
burg has from the beginning sought provinces and not glory 
—Germany might find herself isolated in Europe, and, in 








spite of her magnificent Army, in most real and urgent. 
danger of invasion. It is her keen, though vague, perce 
tion of this danger which causes Germany’s unrest, and 
helps, together with the personal ambitions of her 
Emperor, to make her Press so excitable that part of 
it threatens us with the loss of Egypt, while another part 
declares that if Great Britain will join the Triple Alliance, 
India shall be guaranteed to her against Franco-Russian 
designs. 

It is this position of European affairs which prevents ug 
from accepting Lord Rosebery’s view of the situation, 
apart altogether from the humanitarian argument, as an 
accurate one. He talks perpetually of the “Concert of 
Europe” as if there were now five Great Powers on the 
Continent, whereas there are only two, the Triple Alliance 
and the Dual Alliance, which cannot act together, and 
either of which would be infinitely stronger for the 
adhesion of Great Britain. So strong, indeed, would the 
Dual Alliance be that we doubt whether, so long as it 
dealt with Eastern Europe only, it either could or would 
be attacked by its rival. Lord Rosebery said at the 
Colchester Oyster Feast that he knew, if England acted 
alone, there would be war, but he carefully abstained from 
stating, probably for yor diplomatic reasons, what war it 
was that he dreaded so much. Was it really a war of 
Europe against Great Britain, as the public from his 
words supposes, or only a war between the two Alliances, 
which is rather their business than ours? Such a war 
would be a horrible one, but confined as it would be to 
soldiers, we do not know that it would be more horrible 
than the extinction by torture of an ancient Christian 
people by a ruling Mussulman caste, and the consequent 
development of a belief in that caste that massacre is 
their easiest road to ascendency, a belief fatal to 
the safety of all subject Christians throughout the 
Eastern world. With the two Alliances thirsting for our 
aid, a combination of them to crush us is hardly con- 
ceivable, and if there is not to be such a combination, 
what is Lord Rosebery so alarmed about as to step out of 
the usual reticence of an ex-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ? 
If that is what menaces us, then indeed we must retreat, 
for neither we, nor, we imagine, Mr. Gladstone, nor any of 
the speakers at the St. James’s Hall, have ever maintained 
that we should be justified in fighting all Europe for the 
sake of the Armenians, or indeed for any other cause 
short of our own existence as an Empire. Our contention 
is that we should grant terms to the Dual Alliance 
which would secure their aid either in the partition 
of Turkey, or if that is too large an enterprise, in 
the deposition of the present Sultan, and the in- 
stallation of a successor who would appoint a reasonable 
human being as Grand Vizier, and support him in an 
effort to govern justly and with humanity. We cannot 
but suspect that Lord Rosebery, being convinced, as he 
hinted at Edinbugh, that any war must be injurious to 
Great Britain, is ready to sacrifice the Armenians to that 
policy, and avails himself of an ambiguity to persuade his 
party that quiescence or an impossible concert are the only 
two alternatives. He talks of “war,” and means war in 
Europe, while his audiences think he means war by Europe 
upon Great Britain. 

We are obliged to say one more word. Lord Rosebery 
uses, and his friends in the Press use at his bidding, 
another argument, upon which it is difficult to write 
plainly. Like the mouthpieces of the Sultan without 
exception, his Lordship threatens that if England acts, the 
Armenian nation, if not all the Christians of the East, 
will certainly be slaughtered out. That is, he allows a 
criminal to escape with impunity because, if an attempt is 
made to arrest him, he will commit more and worse crimes. 
Is that what is usually called statesmanship ? We believe, 
as a matter of fact, that if the Sultan were solemnly 
warned by England and Russia that for any such 
massacre he would be held personally responsible, no such 
massacre would occur, even if the elder Ottomans, 
comprehending the situation, did not depose their 
chief; but even granting that the outrage might be 
attempted, we should hold that to shrink before such 
a threat would be most unstatesmanlike. It would be to 
announce to the whole world that in international affairs 
massacre would always be excused provided that its 
authors were ready to repeat it on a larger scale. Sup- 
pose the Chinese, having murdered a dozen missionaries, 
threatened, if Europe asked for the execution of the 
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assassins, to murder also all their congregations. Would 


boats be recalled? Lord Rosebery says ‘ Yes, I 
veih revall them ;’ but that has hitherto hardly been 
the temper of the English nation. 





TRAFALGAR DAY AND SEA-POWER. 


HE English have suddenly found an anniversary 
T which they care to celebrate. For two generations 
they have persistently neglected every great event in their 

ast history, and have refused to take the slightest trouble 
to notice the red-letter days of their calendar. Waterloo 
Day was once a day of national rejoicing, but the “loud 
Sabbath” has long ago passed out of popular remem- 
brance. Now, however, it really seems as if the anniversary 
of Trafalgar were going to be established as the nation’s 
day. And truly there could be no better event chosen for 
public commemoration than Nelson’s victory,—the first 
great national victory, if we remember rightly, over which 
the Union Jack ever waved. It was not till the Union 
with Ireland that the Union Jack as we now know it 
became the flag of England, and between the battle of the 
Nile and the battle of Trafalgar there was no action by 
sea or land which deserves to be considered of the first 
rank, 
That the popular instinct is right in fastening on 
Trafalgar Day as the day in our fighting annals most 
worthy of commemoration, no one who considers the 
subject will doubt for a moment. The greatness of 
England is absolutely and entirely bound up with the 
command of the sea. Without the command of the sea, 
what are we but a huge city?—a straggling city, no 
doubt, and with many parks, but essentially a city, since, 
like all cities, we cannot grow the food on which we live. 
But a city which has not the power to keep open the roads 
that lead to it, and by which comes its daily bread, lies at 
the mercy of the first nation bold enough to hold it to 
ransom. If we lose the command of the sea we may not 
perish instantly, but we can in future only live on suffer- 
ance, and by the good-will of those who have the strongest 
fleet. But Trafalgar gave us the command of the sea, and 
put us out of reach of danger. Hence, in commemorating 
Trafalgar we commemorate the acquisition of the com- 
mand of the sea. Let any one who does not realise fully 
the difference between possessing and not possessing the 
command of the sea contrast the position of England 
before Trafalgar and after it. Before Trafalgar had been 
fought it was still an open question whether France, joined 
with Spain or some other ally, might not be able to beat 
usat sea. If that had happened our commerce would 
have gone, and our shores would have been open to invasion 
and to pillage. Therefore, for the ten years previous to 
Trafalgar there was constant dread and danger of 
invasion, The country was in a state of alarm such as 
was never known before and has never been known since. 
The Government spent millions on peppering the coast 
with martello-towers, volunteers were raised in thousands, 
and in Kent they actually went so far as to copy the 
Mahratta ditch and to dig a dyke to defend themselves 
from possible invaders. So great, and indeed we must 
say so natural, was the fear of attack, that men actually 
refused to buy or build houses close to the South Coast, 
and so put themselves, as it were, into the line of fire. Men 
treated the water-line, in fact, as if it were the enemies’ 
frontier, and, just as in foreign countries, resigned a 
broad strip of land as too dangerous for occupation by 
peaceable citizens. Then came Trafalgar, and with the 
victory off Cadiz the command of the sea passed into 
our hands. After Trafalgar all dread of invasion soon 
faded away. The martello-towers were disregarded or 
allowed to go out of repair, the Kentish ditch became a 
fable or a laughing-stock, and men ceased to consider the 
sea as the frontier of a hostile nation. Instead, they came 
to look upon the sea as a part of British territory, and no 
more feared to live beside it than in the heart of England. 
The war still went on in Europe, and Napoleon grew 
stronger and stronger, and seemed on the eve of creating 
a Universal Empire over the land. But though England 
felt obliged to use every effort to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the Napoleon policy, she had no dread as to 
her own safety. Since we held command of the sea, 
and could treat it as our own, the people at large 
felt little anxiety, even when they heard of Jena and 


Napoleon. From that day to this the popular mind has 
been entirely at ease on the question of invasion. For 
ninety years we have treated the sea as ours, and our 
coasts as absolutely secure—as secure as the most inland 
parts of the Kingdom. But during the last few years the 
wiser minds in the nation have been not a little con- 
cerned with the question whether we are not living ins 
fool’s paradise. “We are acting as if we possess the 
command of the sea, but are we sure that we do possess it 
still? Is it not possible that what gives command of the 
sea, a Navy superior to all others in all possible con- 
tingencies, is no longer ours?” So run the questions of 
those who are occupied with the problem of our national 
defences. On the whole the true answer seems to be,— 
“We still have the command of the sea, but in our apathy 
we have been perilously near losing it, and if we do not in 
the future make a great and sustained effort we shall most 
certainly lose it.” But if this is the true position of 
affairs, as we believe it is, then we must rejoice most 
heartily that the nation—prompted, we admit, by the 
efforts of the Navy League—has suddenly awakened to 
the importance of Trafalgar Day. As soon as people 
begin to get interested in an anniversary they ask what 
is the reason for its special commemoration. When 
this question is asked in regard to Trafalgar Day 
only one answer is possible. “On Trafalgar Day we 
call to mind how we gained the command of the 
sea.” But the public when they grasp this will soon 
realise that it is necessary to keep as well as to take, 
and from congratulating themselves on Nelson’s victory 
they will go on to ask whether its fruits are secure, and if 
they are not to insist that they shall be made secure. 
Once teach men to be proud of having gained something 
precious and it is an easy step to persuade them to take 
means for keeping it. Explain to a man that his silver 
bowl is absolutely unique, and worth a vast sum of 
money, and he orders a burglar-proof safe next day. 
We have, then, only to show that the command of the 
sea which was gained at Trafalgar is of priceless value 
to make sure that the nation will try to preserve it. 

But though we hold that the awakening of the nation 
to the knowledge of Trafalgar Day and what it means is 
of real importance, we are fully aware that a vague and 
undirected national impulse will not avail to secure our 
position as a nation. We want a great deal more than a 
mere general desire that England shall be supreme at sea. 
It is something that the nation should clearly give that 
order, as we trust and believe it will, but it is not enough 
by itself. What is wanted is not only a Navy which 
outnumbers all possible competitors, but a general 
preparedness for war which shall make successful 
resistance to us at sea an impossibility. We want 
our Admiralty not merely to build a vast fleet, but 
to have the men and the guns and the stores ready 
in sufficient quantities at a moment’s notice. We want 
them also to think out beforehand not only schemes 
for preventing an invasion of these islands, but also 
schemes for sealing up or capturing every foreign fleet 
that now keeps the sea. These plans must, no doubt, 
change from year to year, but that is no impediment. It 
merely means that the body of officers charged with the 
duty shall be constantly revising their work. It ought to 
be possible for the Board of Admiralty not only to mobi- 
lise their resources at a moment’s notice, but also to 
mobilise their ideas. If adequate provision, indeed, is not 
made for this latter form of mobilisation, our fleets may 
be running hither and thither without a proper purpose, 
or wasting most precious days in a useless marking of 
time. In war almost any plan is a good one as long as it 
is resolutely and swiftly carried out. Our Admiralty 
ought to know exactly where to deliver «a crushing blow 
the moment war is declared. The intention and the 
ability to do this is a necessary part of the force on which 
rests the command of the sea. 

That England may long keep the command of the sea 
is the fervent prayer of all her sons. But she must never 
forget that in honour she won that command, and that 
in honour she must keep it. And by this we mean that 
if England were to attempt to use the command of the 
sea for purely selfish ends she would deserve to lose it. 
The command of the sea comes perilously near a Universal 
Empire, and in the end no nation would be allowed to 
retain it that did not moralise the idea and hold the con- 
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ficial owner. Fortunately there is little fear of our ever 
holding the command of the sea except for the general 
benefit of mankind. We have not done otherwise in the 
past. One of the first uses we made of the command of 
the sea was to put down the slave-trade,—surely no selfish 
or anti-social act. Again, we have never used the command 
of the sea to impede or restrict commerce, or to monopolise 
trade in our own hands. If we continue to act on these wise 
and noble traditions we shall still deserve to command the 
sea, and in spite of the snarlings of the Continental Press, 
shall command it without exciting any undue jealousy. 
Remember it was a German who wrote what is perhaps 
- the finest invocation to England asasea-Power. Schiller, 
in his poem on the Armada, makes the Almighty save 
England and secure to her the empire of the seas, because 
she was worthy of the trust. We quote Bulwer Lytton’s 
translation :— 


“¢ And who,’ saith He, ‘shall lay mine England low— 
The stem that blooms with hero deeds— 

The rock when man from wrong a refuge needs— 
The stronghold where the tyrant comes in vain? 
Who shall bid England vanish from the main ? 

Ne’er be this only Eden Freedom knew, 

Man’s stout defence from Power, to fate consign’d.’ 
God the Almighty blew, 

And the Armada went to every wind!” 


With these words we may fittingly close our attempt to 
press home the lessons and glories of Trafalgar Day. Let 
England spare no effort to maintain the command of the 
sea, and when it is put beyond all question and doubt, 
let her treat it as a duty and a trust, and keep herself 
worthy of praise such as was accorded to her by the 
German poet. 





MR. COURTNEY’S PROPOSAL. 


E did not recommend the cession of Cyprus, either 

to its own people or to Greece, because that with- 

drawal would destroy or even diminish the Continental 
impression that Great Britain is a selfish Power. It 
would have no effect of the kind for this simple reason. 
The nations of the Continent believe not only that every 
Power is selfish, but that every Power ought to be, and 
judge the action of a rival, not by applying any senti- 
mental or moral theory, but according to the effect which 
that action has on their own separate interests. Germany 
thinks us selfish for advancing in Africa, and does not 
care, as indeed her agents avow, what we do in Asia, or 
America, or Egypt. France thinks us selfish for remain- 
ing in Egypt while objecting to her absorption of Morocco, 
but rather bold and purpose-like for subjugating Rhodesia. 
Russia thinks us selfish for playing dog in the manger in 
Turkey and in Persia, but would let us have all Africa 
with pleasure if we would but get out of her way; while 
Austria, though she wants nothing immediately except 
quiet, is highly indignant at our selfishness because we 
are willing to stir a question in which she perceives a 
probability or certainty of an expensive war. She does 
not care if we annex half the world, but does care 
very much, cries aloud, and swears, because she thinks 
that if we admit the Russians to Constantinople the 
freedom of the Danube, which is vital to her pros- 
perity, will be gone. Mr. Courtney says the hatred 
of the Continent continues because we will not give 
up enough of our advantages, and suggests that we 
should retire from Egypt as the clearest proof of our 
disinterestedness ; but in what degree would that remove 
Continental jealousy? It would possibly soothe France 
a little, because France wants the whole of the South 
Mediterranean for herself, because she is thirsting for 
some proof of her own influence in the world, and be- 
cause such a retreat would repair the effect of a grand 
blunder in French diplomacy, the refusal by M. de 
Freycinet to accept the condominium; but what benefit 
would that be to the remaining Powers? All they would 
say or think would be that Great Britain was aware at last 
of being overloaded, that she had made a concession to 
France, but that she had not surrendered enough to give 
the esurient Powers a fair chance. They want bits of the 
world, not evidence that when Great Britain pleads for 
Armenians she is entirely disinterested. Tradesmen ask 
for customers, not for proof that a big rival in business is 
an exceedingly charitable man, and just now all the 
Continental Powers, with their heavy expenses, their fear 
of Socialism, and their rooted belief that semi-tropical or 


tropical possessions must be a source of national wealth 
are in spirit tradesmen. Let Mr. Courtney send a 
thousand pounds to a hospital, but change his tailor, 
He will find that his tailor is not one whit less angry 
because of his liberality to the sick. 

The special advice tendered by Mr. Courtney seems to 
us futile, while its acceptance would involve a grave 
dereliction of duty. We pledged ourselves to the world 
if Egypt was entrusted to us to restore her prosperity 
and enable her to stand alone, and so far ag jealous 
Powers would allow us we have kept our pledge. We 
have given her good government and taken nothing in 
return. Her Treasury, which was bankrupt, is flourishing ; 
her credit, which had disappeared, is as good as that 
of most European Powers; her people, who were slaves, 
are as free as our own people in Bengal; her commerce hag 
expanded by leaps and bounds, and her culturable area, 
on which she more than any other State in the world 
depends for comfort, is being positively enlarged. We 
have even given her a powerful Army, a gift, we believe, 
never yet made in history by a superior to a dependent 
Power, and one which of itself proves that, if not dis. 
interested, we are at least sincere in our desire that Egypt 
shall be as against all enemies a strong State. Unfortu. 
nately, the sources of weakness, confusion, and corruption 
in Egypt lie so deep that if we retired the effect of our 
régime would almost at once be lost, the land would again 
be surrendered to Pashadom, the Treasury would be 
emptied, credit destroyed, the Army mutinous, and Egypt 
become in fact, within three years, once more a fertile but 
half-ruined and wholly unhappy Turkish province. Have 
we the right to add so greatly to the misery of a section 
of the world merely to prove to France alone, and that 
quite problematically, that the reputation of Great 
Britain for selfishness has been unfairly exaggerated ? 
We say with all deference to Mr. Courtney, “No!” that 
such a course would be to the last degree weak even if 
not dishonourable. To say that Egypt overtaxes our 
deficient military resources, or that it makes France 
our enemy, or that our care for the direct route to India 
is based on an illusion, are statesmanlike arguments 
even if we reject them; but to say that we are to 
leave a splendid piece of humanitarian work half-done 
because we shall otherwise be considered selfish and 
possibly hated, seems to us an appeal to the worst quality 
of modern Englishmen,—a quality displayed in Ireland as 
well as Egypt,—their intense desire to be liked, or at all 
events approved of, by their neighbours. We would not 
fight all Europe in order to do Egypt a great benefit, 
because there must be prudence even in the doing of good 
works, but we would, as we have undertaken the task, risk 
the displeasure of all Europe by persisting in it to the 
end, which end would be assured, in our judgment, when 
Egypt, reinvigorated and fully alive, bade us in unmis- 
takable and irresistible terms take ourselves away. To 
purchase popularity by abandoning a duty would, even if 
the popularity were so purchasable, be at once immoral 
and weak. 

We do not: ourselves set much store by the judgment 
formed by any nation of any other, believing that the 
invisible crystal wall which separates every human being 
from every other separates also peoples, and forbids them 
to enter completely into each other’s thoughts. France 
and England will misread each other more or less to the 
end of time, just as Brown and Robinson will; but if we 
strongly desired England to clear herself of the charge of 
selfishness, we should advise her to make great sacrifices 
for a cause which obviously was not her own, to save, for 
instance, a feeble people with whom she has no direct 
connection, from whom she has nothing, not even a 
valuable gratitude, to expect, and to do it without asking 
or accepting any fee or reward, to do it with visible effort 
and with some danger to the peaceful enjoyment which 
we are al] in one way or another seeking. That seems to 
us the advice which, in his own way, Mr. Gladstone 18 
offering to the country, which the Unionist Government 
would offer if it were not afraid of opinion, or possibly 
divided against itself, and which everybody is offering who 
agrees with the speakers at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
evening. They all, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, use 
different formulas, offer different reasons, and suggest 
different plans, but they all unite upon that one thing, 
and we confess we heartily agree with them. There is the 








opportunity plainly before us; let us take it. Our own 
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Jan of action would be to run the risk of a great aggran- 
disement of Russia, which is clearly not our interest, 
put which would-enable us to act promptly, easily, 
and with such efficiency that the main object, the 
rescue of Eastern Christians from liability to outrage, 
pillage, and massacre, would be secured for centuries. If, 
however, statesmen perceive a better or Jess expensive 

Jan, if they think they can rescue the Christians without 
aggrandising Russia, well and good; that plan has our 
adhesion from the first. All we contend is that we should 
not leave the object unsought because of selfishness, 
pecause we think that in certain contingencies saving the 
Armenians would involve a certain risk to ourselves, @ 
risk, not of extinction, which we have no right to run, but 
of seeing another Power grow a little greater. To shrink 
from that risk is not to incur the charge of selfishness but 
to be selfish, and we regret to see, as we watch the effect 
of Lord Rosebery’s speech, how great the probability that 
we are selfish is. So far as we see, the result of that 
speech has been to release all the latent selfishness of the 
country, and to make almost all men say with one voice,— 
“Let that Samaritan lie, the thieves may be lurking 
about, and may go for some of our packages too. After 
all he is only a Samaritan.” 








THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER. 


| a letter signed “ Politicus”- which appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle of Saturday last, the writer incidentally 
discussed a subject which must always be of interest to 
politically minded Englishmen. That subject is the office 
of Prime Minister. Nowhere else in the world is there 
any position at once so powerful and so anomalous. As 
long as he remains Prime Minister the Premier of the 
United Kingdom is possessed of more real power than any 
single individual, unless it be the Czar or the President 
of the United States. We are not sure, indeed, whether 
we ought to add the President of the United States, 
because, though he possesses the power of veto over 
legislation, he may not, and often does not, possess the 
confidence of the body which holds the purse-strings,—i.¢., 
the House of Representatives. Again, the President is 
not free in the matter of appointments, or in the making 
of peace and war, for in these acts the Senate must join. 
The Prime Minister, however, as long as he remains Prime 
Minister, has practically the power of the purse, for the 
House of Commons never refuses the fiscal demands of 
a Minister whom it retains in power. The Prime 
Minister, too, as long as he retains the confidence 
of the Sovereign, makes what appointments he chooses, 
and can commit the country to peace and war. 
His position, in fact, allows him as long as he is in 
office to exercise the prerogatives both of the Crown 
and of the House of Commons. He can, that is till he is 
deposed from his place, turn the executive, or the fiscal, or 
even the legislative tap at pleasure. It is hardly necessary 
to remind our readers that the French Prime Minister, for 
various reasons, has no such position. The President and 
Senate on the one hand, and the system of Bureaux by 
which the Chambers work on the other, eat largely 
into his power. Yet great as is the power of the Prime 
Minister, the office has no foundation on law. The Prime 
Minister is quite as unknown to the law as is the Cabinet. 
Ifa legal pedant, blind to all facts not in the statutes or 
the text-books of the Common Law, were asked to define 
the office of Prime Minister and to describe the Cabinet, 
he would be utterly at a loss. In theory the Prime 
Minister is only a Privy Councillor at the head of a 


Department of State who is specially in the Sovereign’s 
confidence, and who usually presides at an informal 
gathering of certain of the Privy Councillors who happen 
to hold offices of State,—a gathering which is called the 
Cabinet. That is the farthest which the legal pedant of 
our thought would dare to go. Yet, of course, the Prime 
Minister is in fact far more than the mere chairman of 
the Cabinet. The Cabinet, no doubt, has a great deal of 
power, but even if it was true once, it is certainly not 
true now that England is governed by @ committee of 
fifteen or sixteen persons. 

Let us consider for a moment what is the real, as con- 
trasted with the theoretical, position of the Prime Minister. 
In the first place, the Prime Minister as a rule makes his 





possess the confidence of a majority of the House ‘of 
Commons. 
Members of the two Houses to hold the great offices of 
State. He might do this in one day, and without con- 
sulting any one. 
happens is this:—As soon as the commission to form 
a Government has been received, the Prime Minister 
takes into his confidence the two or three men who will 
hold the chief offices, and they together talk over the 
other names. When a man is decided upon he, as a rule, 
joins the conclave, and helps to consult as to men and 


He forms his Cabinet by asking certain 


As a matter of fact, what usually 


places, and so the Cabinet gradually evolves itself. No 
doubt, as generally happens in this world, the Prime 
Minister’s choice is never really free. Certain men must 
be in the Cabinet whatever happens, and hence they may 
be said not to be chosen by the Premier, but to be 
Ministers in their own right. In spite, however, of this, 
the fact that they are asked to serve by the Premier 
makes them feel his superiority. When the Cabinet 
is made the theory of the unwritten Constitution 
is that the Cabinet governs. In reality it seldom 
does anything of the kind. Each Cabinet Minister 
has very great power in his own Department, but 
the Cabinet as a Cabinet can do little. Since, how- 
ever, it knows everything, or almost everything, that 
is going on, it can exercise a great deal of indirect 
power. The previous knowledge that the majority 
of the Cabinet would like or dislike a particular 
policy has a great influence, but still the Cabinet 
does not rule. Who, then, really rules? The Prime 
Minister,—but limited in a way which we must de- 
scribe later. What gives the Prime Minister this 
power? In the first place, he summons and presides 
over, and so largely controls, the Cabinet meetings. Next, 
if a vacancy occurs he fills it up, and #0 can promote men 
from the lower to the higher offices, Then he can and 
does confer with his colleagues in regard to the business 
of their Departments, and so has a hold upon the whole 
machine of government. Sir Robert Peel saw every 
member of his Cabinet separately every day. Again, if 
there is a difference between two other members of the 
Government the Premier decides. If there is an irrecon- 
cileable difference between himself and a Minister it is 
the Minister and not the Premier who resigns. Lastly, 
the Prime Minister can by resigning himself dissolve the 
whole Ministry. These things, small in themselves, taken 
together make the Prime Minister's position what it is. 
He makes and can unmake a Cabinet. He presides over 
it, and he has the right to advise in regard to every Depart- 
ment, though this right is, of course, seldom exercised, 
and he has secured to him beforehand the support of the 
rank-and-file of any Oabinet if it comes to a struggle 
between him and a colleague, because the rank-and-file 
know that if the Premier is beaten he has it in 
his power to upset the whole machine of government. 
Hence the voices of those who want to keep in Office are 
always found on the side of the Premier. 


We have spoken of the office of Premier as if there 
were no check upon it. In reality there are strong limita- 
tions to this, as to almost every other human institution. 
The chief of these is the power of the important Cabinet 
Ministers to resign if they are not given enough of their 
own way in the government of the country. The Prime 
Minister’s power rests on the possession of a majority in 
the House of Commons. But as a rule that majeny is 
of a composite character. The Premier may be popular. 
put a good deal of that popularity is given to him because 
he is working with certain colleagues, The resignation of 
two or three of these colleagues may therefore easily turn 
a majority into a minority. Hence the Prime Minister, 
though his nominal powers are 80 great, has to say to 
himself, ‘I can’t afford to offend A, B, and C, for if I do, 
and they leave the Cabinet, I shall be certain to ruin the 
Ministry. Practically, then, I can only govern by 
securing their assent and co-operation.’ That is the plain 
English of a situation which exists, and must exist, in every 
Cabinet. Out of this situation arises what is known 
as the inner Cabinet. The Prime Minister, for fear of 
offending colleagues without whose help he cannot keep in 
power, consults on all matters of the first importance with 
the three or four chief men in his Ministry. From this it 
arises that Committee government, which appears to have 
been driven out by the rise of the authority of the Prime 





Cabinet. He is commissioned by the Queen to form a 
Cabinet because he is the man whom she considers to 


Minister—a comparatively modern phase of the Consti- 
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tution—returns in the form of the inner Cabinet. This 
inner Cabinet is not in any sense a fixed or formal body, 
and must not be confounded with the Committees of the 
Cabinet to which are referred special and difficult subjects. 
These Committees consist as a rule of the Prime Minister, 
the Leader of the House in which the Prime Minister does 
not sit, and the head of the Department concerned. The 
inner Cabinet is a different matter. To it, of course, 
always belong the Leaders in both Houses, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Foreign Minister. It often, 
however, extends beyond these officers, and includes, in 
fact, all Ministers who have an exceptional position in the 
country. In the present Cabinet the inner Cabinet is 
probably unusually large. It would not be discreet to 
attempt to name it too exactly, but it is certain that Lord 
Salisbury would take no great step unless he was sure of 
the sanction of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Goschen, the Duke of Devonshire, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. The question in what direction the Cabinet system 
is now developing is a very interesting and curious 
one. Has the Prime Minister reached his zenith, and is 
he declining before the inner Cabinet, or is his power still 
growing ? The problem is not one which we can pretend to 
solve, but we should imagine that it was largely a matter 
of Ministries and men. In one Ministry the Prime 
Minister will be all-important, in another the inner 
Cabinet, but we do not suppose that there can be any 
general tendency in either direction. In any case, the 
position of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
is a very potent one. To say that he has to reckon with 
an inner Cabinet is not really to belittle his authority, 
for though he cannot act in great things without their 
consent, and so needs their aid, they need his still more. 
Without his consent the Cabinet does not exist at all. He 
is the “pin” which keeps the parts of the machine in 
their places. 





WHAT IS A PRIMATE? 


“ RIMUS inter pares.” This was the phrase by which 

the older Anglican divines were wont to describe 
the position of an imaginary Pope in an imaginary Church. 
If the Bishops of Christendom could be gathered to- 
gether in one room, they were willing that the Pope 
should always be the first to leave it. As the concession 
was not valued by the person to whom it was offered, it 
has dropped out of sight, or rather it has been taken for 
home instead of for foreign use. It expresses with 
tolerable accuracy the kind of honour which the suffragans 
of Canterbury and York pay to their respective Arch- 
bishops, and by a process of extension, the Anglican 
Bishops in the Colonies to their respective Primates. 
The distinction has very little ecclesiastical, and except in 
one or two cases, still less civil, sanction. It is hard to 
say for what it stands, or what rights it confers. There 
is a notion occasionally to be met with that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury stands to the English Bishops in 
somewhat the relation in which a General stands to the 
commanding officers of the battalions constituting his 
brigade or division. As the Colonel is supreme in his 
regiment, yet must obey the orders of the General, 
so the Bishop is supreme in his diocese, yet must 
obey the orders of the Archbishop. No place is 
left in. this theory for the Archbishop of York, nor 
is any distinction made between the Bishops in the 
two Provinces. They are ail alike assumed to be 
subjects of the See of Canterbury. It is needless to 
say that the law knows nothing of such a state of things 
as this. It is true that a Bishop on his consecration 
takes an “oath of due obedience to the Archbishop.” 
But it is “to the Archbishop and to the Metropolitical 
Church of N.”—to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that is, 
in the Southern Province, and to the Archbishop of York 
in the Northern Province. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, indeed, is ‘‘ Primate of All England,” while the 
Archbishop of York is only “ Primate of England.” But 
we do not know that any precise sense has ever been 
assigned to the word “all” in this title, and the other 
circumstances of the two Sees point to a perfect equality 
between them. Each Archbishop has his own Convocation 
and his own Archiepiscopal Court, and in modern times at 
all events there has been no instance of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury claiming any jurisdiction within his brother- 
Archbishop’s Province. 





It is not only the mutual relations of the two Arch. 
bishops that are thus left in uncertainty. It has never 
we believe, been clearly laid down to what precise 
acts the “oath of due obedience” pledges the 
Bishops who take it. An Archbishop seldom issues 
any commands, and if he did he could have no 
assurance that any regard would be paid to them. 
Indeed, the fact that the Archbishop had been 
moved to put them forth would in itself be a reagon 
against their being obeyed. Commands, when they relate 
to serious matters, are meant to make men do what other. 
wise they would not do. It is easy to understand why, 
with an Episcopate composed of so many discordant ele. 
ments as are sometimes found co-existing in the English 
Episcopate, an Archbishop might have all the will in the 
world to give some very positive orders to this or that 
Bishop. But the Bishop, on his side, would probably have 
all the will in the world to offer an equally positive re. 
sistance to the order given, and there is no known means 
of compelling him to obey it. The Lincoln case, indeed, 
may seem to give some countenance to this high view of 
the Archbishop’s authority. But, in fact, it does not do 
this. The Bishop of Lincoln was not cited before the 
Court of Audience to answer a charge of disobedience to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop’s function 
was simply judicial. It was alleged that the Bishop of 
Lincoln had offended against the laws ecclesiastical, and 
the function of the provincial Court of Audience was 
simply to determine whether he had really done so. We 
are very far from saying that the reed to do this is not a 
very important element in an Archbishop’s position. His 
is the one authority that can be invoked to try a Bishop 
for errors relating to doctrine or ritual, and we know that 
in the case of the Bishop of Lincoln the possession of this 
power enabled Archbishop Benson to render a conspicuous 
service to the peace of the Church. Still, this is quite a 
different authority from that right of giving orders to 
the Bishops, which is vaguely attributed some times to 
both Archbishops, but more generally to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury alone. This has a place in the popular 
imagination, but nowhere else. 

And yet the popular imagination is not altogether wrong. 
There is some substance behind the shadow, though it be 
not of the precise character which is supposed. An Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury does hold a place in the Church 
which is distinct not only from that of any suffragan 
Bishop, but also from that of the Archbishop of York. 
He has no ecclesiastical superior—no one to whom any 

uestion can be taken for further consideration. His 
dacidons may remain in operation, but they will not be 
set aside by any other. In this sense they make an end 
of controversy. Those who regret his rulings do so with 
the knowledge that they are going their own way, and 
that they must bear the responsibilities which devolve on 
people who go their own way. Again, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is the official representative of the Church of 
England. At times individual Bishops may have greater 
reputation in the Church, but a Premier will not go to 
them in the way that he will go to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The influence of such an individual Bishop 
will ordinarily be exercised, not directly in the Govern- 
ment, but indirectly on the Archbishop, and it is the 
Archbishop’s opinion that will eventually be communicated 
to the Government as the opinion of the leaders of the 
Church. Moreover, the Archbishop necessarily holds the 
first place in every episcopal gathering. If these gatherings 
are expressly summoned with a view to taking action of 
some kind, the decision is probably that of the majority, 
and then the Archbishop may be outvoted. But it is only 
occasionally—perhaps very occasionally—that episcopal 
meetings take this formal character. Far more often they 
are convened for consultation, for ascertaining the drift of 
episcopal opinion, and the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
attitude will often have great force in determining that 
drift. There is a story that a Bishop was once asked why 
he had assented to some archiepiscopal utterance with 
which in private he was known not to agree. “ Why, you 
see,” he is said to have replied, “it is not thought the 
thing to contradict the Archbishop.” Probably the story 
is an invention, and no Bishop ever said anything of the 
kind. But all the same it embodies a feeling which we 
may well believe is a common one. The Archbishop 1s 
always on his own ground. It is in his house that the 
Bishops meet, it is at his table that they afterwards dine, 
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it is he who will have to state the outcome: of their 
deliberations to the world, supposing that there is an 
outcome to state. Each of these advantages may be sm 
in itself, but they have a cumulative value which is not to 
ised. 
oe a the amount of this value will greatly depend 
on the character of the particular Archbishop. If he has 
knowledge, resolution, temper, and the faculty of guidance, 
it will be very great indeed. If his object is simply to 
avoid difficulties, to escape the responsibility of making up 
his mind, to provoke as little resistance as possible, and 
generally to lead a quiet life, it may be as small as even 
he can desire. Formerly Prime Ministers were generally 
credited with the wish to find men of this stamp to fill 
this great office. Certainly, if this was really their 
object, they were singularly successful in attaining it. 
From Tillotson onwards the appointments to the See of 
Canterbury seem to have been uniformly dictated by the 
Ministerial desire to see as little as possible of their 
nominees. Archbishop Tait was the first of a new line, 
Archbishop Benson was, to say the least, a worthy 
successor, and we shall be surprised if Lord Salisbury 
does not do his best to maintain and extend the character 
which its last two occupants have regained for the See. 
We have no wish for any formal enlargement of the 
authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury. We believe, 
indeed, that any attempt to bring about such a change 
would be predestined to failure. But in the hands of a 
man who combines strength and wisdom, and cherishes 
the noble ambition of showing the world what an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury can do if he is so minded, the 
authority that already belongs to him will be found amply 
suficient for his purpose. 





IF MR. BRYAN IS ELECTED? 


E have always refused to admit that the Presidential 
election in the United States is a foregone con- 
clusion, and the vehemence with which the Republican 
managers are proclaiming their already assured victory 
does not shake our opinion that even now res dubia est. 
The prodigality with which the Eastern capitalists have 
subscribed to the “ honest-money” campaign fund is 
accepted by superficial cynicism on this side as in itself a 
guarantee of Mr. McKinley’s election, but we venture to 
consider that on this occasion the money-power, that is 
generally supposed to dominate American politics, may 
have over-reached itself. In one of the ordinary scrambles 
for the loaves and fishes of office it is likely enough that 
such lavish expenditure might have carried everything 
before it, but seeing that on this occasion the election 
contest is embittered by a revolt against the tyranny of 
capital, which has been so consistently and heartlessly 
abused in the United States, we cannot help sus- 
pecting that the arrogant assurance displayed by those 
who wield its power will only add fuel to the 
fiery determination of the ignorant and misguided, but 
not altogether mistaken, agitators who are working to 
overthrow it. The rise in wheat, which was to have done 
Mr. Bryan so much harm by demonstrating the futility of 
his attributing the low price of farm produce to the fall in 
silver, is now, we are told, asserted to have been de- 
liberately brought about by the machinations of British 
and Eastern “ gold-bugs,” and when a people’s passions 
have been so much inflamed that they can invent and 
believe such theories as these, it is obvious that their 
political actions have passed beyond the tests by which 
they can, under ordinary circumstances, be calculated. 
And it is time that we should consider what would be the 
effect, in the United States and in England, of Mr. Bryan’s 
election. 

As to the United States, a very faint and inadequate 
notion of the cataclysm that would follow such a result 
may be gathered from the events which came after the 
Chicago Convention, although it was ridiculed at the time 
a8 an outburst on the part of a few crazy maniacs who were 
not believed to have half the hold over the rank-and-file of 
the Democratic party that they have since shown them- 
selves to possess. Soon after, though we were assured that 
there was no connection, occurred a sensational collapse 
of speculation in Chicago involving a single firm with 
liabilities of four millions sterling, there was something 
like a scramble for money in the West which reduced 
the resources of the Eastern banks to a point at which 





the issue of Clearing-house certificates was almost 
necessary, and a small premium on gold was quoted in 
New York. The panic was stayed by the large imports 
of European gold, which were e possible by the 
shortness of the world’s wheat supply, the rise in cotton, 
and the haste with which the Americans sold securities, 
metals, cereals, bacon, bicycles—everything, in short, that 
Europe would buy—while at the same time they seriously 
restricted their purchases of goods on this side. Never- 
theless, since then gold has been steadily but quietly with- 
drawn for hoarding purposes in spite of the assurances 
of the Republicans that the silver craze would be 
crushed for ever by the result of the election, and 
it is impossible to doubt that should these vaticina- 
tions prove to be incorrect, there will be a wild panic 
ending in a dislocation of credit that will jeopardise 
the very existence of half the financial institutions of the 
United States. It will be a panic which will exceed 
any that have gone before it, just as the United States 
territory exceeds that of Great Britain in size. It is 
needless to point out that one of the first results would be 
the total depletion of the Treasury’s gold reserve, and an 
end to the nation’s ability to pay its obligations in gold 
and maintain all dollars, gold, silver, and paper, at a 
parity. Whether such a panic would be justified is 
another question. It is likely enough that Mr. Bryan’s 
election would rouse the enthusiasm of the Silverites 
sufficiently to gain for them the control of Congress, but 
it must be remembered that it would be a long time before 
any definite action could be taken, and that this breathing- 
space might bring a reaction with it. Such a possibility, 
however, would no more check the panic than a paper 
fence would stop a herd of stampeding cattle, and it must 
be confessed that it is exceedingly remote, and that the 
ultimate result- of Mr. Bryan’s election would more 
probably shape itself in the direction of civil war. 

With regard to the possible result in England, it is 
satisfactory to note that speculators here have left 
American railroad shares severely alone for some time 
past, disgusted with endless assessments, reorganisations, 
and other costly results of mismanagement and question- 
able finance. Encouraged by the Republican cocksure- 
ness, a few operators may have lately committed them- 
selves in the gambling counters of the “ Yankee” market, 
but these were mostly professional gamblers, and the out- 
side public has practically taken no hand in the deal. As 
far as speculation is concerned, the terrible collapse in the 
prices of American securities that would follow Mr. 
Bryan’s election need not be expected to cause serious 
mischief, as the speculative account open is exceedingly 
light. But when we turn to consider the position of the 
investor, the man who has bought and paid for the best- 
secured bonds of the American railroads, or has lent 
money on mortgage in the States and relies on his interest 
for part of his income, the case is very different. 
It is impossible to make a definite estimate of the 
amount of the British capital invested in America; 
it is a constantly shifting quantity, and any statement 
as to its dimensions must be received with extreme 
caution. Mr. Moreton Frewen, however, who generally 
knows what he is talking about, wrote, in an article on 
American politics in the National Review of last January, 
of “the vast ‘tribute’ which America pays to England, 
nearly a million gold dollars daily, the required excess 
of exports over imports.” Let us give Mr. Frewen’s 
“nearly” a wide application and account for subsequent 
withdrawals of British capital by lowering his million 
to three-quarters ; three-quarters of a million dollars are 
£150,000 sterling. Multiplying this daily amount by 365 
we come to 543 millions sterling as the annual amount 
of interest due from the United States to this country. 
Taking 5 per cent. as the average rate of interest, we find 
that to earn this sum British investors must have sunk 
some £1,100,000,000 on the other side of the Atlantic,— 
that is, in a country where the fabric of credit is in some 
danger of being completely overturned. 

We must again insist on very great caution in 
accepting these figures, but it is idle to deny that 
the consequences that would ensue if any such sum 
became for the time being an unrealisable asset, would 
be exceedingly grave, and would severely test the 
foundations on which our credit system is based. We 
have every confidence in that system, and are convinced 
that the City might be relied on to keep its head and wait 
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until the position in the United States cleared. For even 
if the very worst came to pass, if silver were established as 
the standard money of the Republic, and all obligations to 
pay in gold were repudiated, American bonds would be 
saleable ultimately, at a price. But it is evident that if 
anything like hysteria were to be developed in London, 
and gossip began to circulate concerning the extent to 
which such and such a firm was involved in American 
bonds, or such and such a bank had advanced upon them, 
it would require all the tact and skill of the able men who 
rule in our financial world to avert a very uncomfortable 
crisis, Luckily the City is, on the whole, in a strong 
sition, and well able to cope with any emergency. 
peculation in all markets has been reduced to a very 
narrow limit, chiefly owing to the timely warning given by 
the directors of the Bank of England when they raised 
their official rate early in September. Since then we have, 
nevertheless, lost a considerable amount of gold, but the 
position has been very greatly strengthened by the 
reduction in speculation of all kinds. But it cannot be 
too strongly urged that those who are responsible for the 
smooth working of our financial machine should bring all 
their knowledge and experience to bear on the question of 
the possible consequences of Mr. Bryan’s election to the 
Presidency of the United States, They are much too 
certain that no such calamity can possibly occur. 








THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON MARS. 


NE American millionaire at least has found a worthy 
method of employing his surplus wealth. Mr. Percival 
Lowell, an astronomer with dollars, has, according to the 
Edinburgh Review, devoted them to an investigation into the 
conditions of life in other worlds, “including last, but not 
least, their habitability by beings like and unlike man.” He 
has built a fine observatory near the town of Flagstaff, in 
Arizona, 7,300 £t. above the sea, whither he has carried, among 
other instruments, “an 18in. equatorial by Brashear,” and 
there for eleven months, from May 24th, 1894, to April 3rd, 
1895, he or his assistants have steadily devoted themselves to 
observations of Mars, achieving as a first result ‘a marked 
advance in Martian topography, Mr. Lowell’s map of Mars, 
collected from observations at Flagstaff, being,” writes the 
Reviewer, who is obviously an expert, “a remarkable produc- 
tion” :—“ Turning the globe completely round, as it were, 
before his audience, he describes, with the help of a 
set of beautiful drawings, the successive presentations 
of its chief features, and so impressively as to bring 
Mars—at least in the cartographical sense—within the 
familiar acquaintance of all who lend him their attention.” 
That seems to us, as we have said, a worthy employment of 
wealth and leisure, for apart altogether from the object sought, 
which to many minds, and especially to the minds of a 
majority of astronomers, will appear somewhat fanciful, it is 
through investigations pursued under such restrictions that 
we may hope to obtain a real advance in the manufacture of 
telescopic apparatus. Men who are searching for a definite 
something feel the defects of their apparatus as no other 
observers can, and an American of science with resources 
practically limitless if he feels defects in his apparatus is 
nearly certain to make experiments which will either produce 
results, or show us conclusively that results are not to be 
obtained by human ingenuity. It is difficult to believe, when 
we remember what has been done in other fields of observation, 
that telescopes have yet been perfected, or to doubt that 
there are methods, to be discovered by endless perseverance and 
expenditure, of either increasing farther the range of 
‘human eyes, or of superseding them by photographic ‘ eyes ”’ 
of far superior delicacy and power of vision. The suggestion 
which the agents of Mr. Yerkes, the Tramway King, are said 
to be endeavouring to work out, of constructing object-glasses 
of unprecedented magnitude in pieces, opens a long vista of 
possibilities, while there is no proof that we are finally con- 
fined to glass, a heavy material full of flaws, for the necessary 
erystals. A lifetime and, say, five millions would not be 
wasted if their devotion resulted in a great improvement in 
telescopes such as would confer on all future observers of 
the heavens powers as new as those which the earlier 
astronomers derived from the invention of the telescope 
itself. And one can discern no final reason why such 
an improvement is impossible,—certainly no reason 80 con- 








vincing as those which only two years ago would have 
induced even sanguine men to declare that the hope of seeing 
through a wooden box or into the human frame was not only 
unreasonable but positively silly. Those were not unintelli- 
gent persons who only last year received the first telegrams 
announcing Dr. Réntgen’s discovery with a staré of amused 
surprise at the popular ignorance of the limits of investi. 
gation, and: who believed, as we know many believed, that 
Professor Réntgen’s name had been taken in vain, and that 
some clever rascal was availing himself for his own amuse. 
ment of the disposition towards credulity which recent dig. 
coveries in science have undoubtedly generated in educated 
mankind. Nobody now would receive a telegram announcing 
that Mr. Edison had discovered the law for the transmutation 
of metals, or a plan for conveying whispers under the Atlantic, 
with absolute disbelief. Indeed, nobody does disbelieve that 
a Hungarian Professor has discovered, or thinks he has dis. 
covered, a way to secure the last-named result, and is about 
to test it at Valentia. 


Nor can we perceive, in spite of all the ridicule to which it 
has been subjected, that the declared object of Mr. Lowell’s 
investigations, and, we may add, of many investigations more 
privately carried on, is in any way unworthy of the devotion 
of years and millions. The discovery of the Philosopher's 
Stone, supposing that phrase to imply a working scheme 
for transmuting an inferior metal into gold, would pro- 
bably produce nothing beyond a period of terrible economic 
confusion, or perhaps a vast and disastrous, because 
over-rapid, transfer of property; but the attainment of 
certainty that sentient beings with corporeal encasements, 
acting by effort and not by pure volition, existed in any 
one other planet, would only enlarge the range of human 
thought and the force of the human imagination. Such a 
certainty would either increase to an extraordinary degree the 
reverence for the Creator—for we are all so limited that we 
reverence powers which we see exerted more than powers 
which we know in theory must exist—or would compel 
materialists to revise and widen their whole theory of the 
relation of matter to mind, it being evident that sentience could 
exist under conditions hitherto deemed impossible. There are 
certainly millions, and possibly billions, of worlds of which no 
two arethesame, and if sentient beings werefound past question 
in one other world than ours, the presumption that they existed 
under a variety of conditions, and probably, therefore, in a 
variety of forms practically unlimited, would become so violent 
that to reject the theory would soon be regarded as an evidence 
of a foolish popular habit of disbelief in the unseen, Man has 
some internal dislike to believe that limited beings with sen- 
tience can exist under conditions other than his own, and 
habitually assumes—as, for instance, is assumed in this very 
Review—that a world without air is a dead world, or at all 
events anempty world; yet there is no proof that the ether, 
which we know to be everywhere, cannot support life, or that 
circumstances of which we know nothing may not modify 
either its intolerable cold or the effect of that cold. In Mars 
itself there is some potency at work which, to the despair for 
the moment of terrestrial science, produces warmth where 
cold ought to reign permanently supreme. . It is as certain 
as any deduction from analogy can be that air in Mars, 
though it exists, is as rarefied as it would be at the top of a 
mountain twice as high as Mount Everest, and that conse- 
quently the normal and permanent degree of cold ought to 
be terrible. “The thermal income of Mars is less than half 
that of the earth, and its theoretical mean temperature is 
consequently—taking into account its low ‘albedo,’ or re- 
flective power per unit of area—thirty degrees Centigrade 
below freezing.” Yet the actual climate of Mars is mild, 
snow certainly melts rapidly—that is patent to the telescope 
—vapour certainly rises—that is clear from the spectrum- 
analysis—water flows, and there are indications, if not proofs, 
that a sudden vegetation follows the sudden thawing of the 
snow. What warms the air is unknown, but it is warmed 
past all question or doubt, and all arguments, therefore, as to 
the inevitableness of cold in other worlds mast be pronounced 
imperfect, as also are those which show the impossibility of 
sustaining corporeal life. All we can say with certainty is 
that if sentient beings with corporeal frames exist in Mars, 
the relation of the lungs to the body cannot be identical with 
their relation in man, which, as we are aware of fishes, is not 
an impossible exercise of the imagination. If conditions 
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fatal to human life on this little globe are compatible in any 
one other world with corporeal life, no conditions can be 
finally declared to be hopelessly inconsistent with it, the only 
certainty in the event of such a discovery being that our 
“necessary” or “ inevitable” conditions are not universally 
either inevitable or necessary. In fact, whatever the direction 
taken after such a discovery by human thought, it must neces- 
sarily be widened—not widened as it might be by anew revela- 
tion, but widened—and to attain that end a generation of 
millionaires or a mountain of gold might worthily and right- 
fully be expended. What are they worth compared with a 
great expansion of the human intellect ? 


It remains to state, though it is hardly needful, that as yet 
inquiry is in its embryonic stage, and may of course 
encounter natural barriers which will for ever prove im- 
passable. All that we actually know hitherto may be 
summed up in a. very few lines. One planet, Mars, is 
habitable by corporeal beings but slightly differing from 
ourselves. There is warmth, there is water, there are seasons 
jn a sequence like those of earth, there is a strong probability, 
though not yet a certainty, of recurrent vegetation—indicated 
to the observer by otherwise inexplicable changes of colour— 
and there is some reason to believe in the existence of great 
public works intended to store and distribute the otherwise 
insufficient supply of water. The proof of this latter hypo- 
thesis, though it convinced Professor Schiaparelli, is as yet 
wholly insufficient, resting as it does on the assumption that 
Nature never makes perfectly straight lines; but it is suffi- 
cient to justify years of patient observation, and the expendi- 
ture if needful of millions, in the effort to increase our 
telescopic powers. The Reviewer says:—“ A new epoch in 
the investigation of Mars was opened by Signor Schiaparelli’s 
discovery of the ‘canals’ of Mars during the memorable 
opposition of 1877. He may be called a miraculous observer. 
Everything, so far, seen by him with conviction has had only 
to wait for full ratification. The views of Mars afforded him 
by an 8$in., later by an 18 in. refractor were of unprecedented 
perfection. ‘They had the exquisite clearness of a line- 
engraving, and left no room for illusion; the features they 
included were unmistakably there. His canals have thus 
gradually triumphed over the incredulity, as to their 
objective presence, of those whose eyes or whose in- 
struments were incapable of showing them, and have 
taken rank among the least questionable, although perhaps 
the very strangest of planetary phenomena.” We en- 
tirely acknowledge that the artificiality of these lines is at 
best a grand guess, and that the dreamy stuff written two 
years ago about the possibility of interstellar communication 
is most of it pure nonsense; but our contention remains solid, 
that observation of Mars, if carried on for years and with 
improved instruments, may produce results so enlightening 
that the chance of attaining them is well worth the devotion 
of millions of treasure and the lives of many thoughtful men. 





— ~ 


RE-READING. 


T is one thing to read a book, quite another to re-read it, 
perhaps for the fifth or sixth time. The operations 
must in no way be confounded. The first time we read a 
book we feel ourselves explorers in a new land. We read for 
the charm and excitement of discovery. When we re-read 
our mood is very different, and far more like that of the man 
who saunters through a beautiful and well-known piece of 
scenery. The explorer rushes on with a kind of passion. He 
wants to crest the hill in front of him, and to see what strange 
new landscape will be spread out at his feet. The man who 
has been there before at least once, and perhaps many times, 
wants to know whether the view looks as charming as ever, 
whether he will think the old lane or the open down which 
leads up to the hill as delightful as he used, whether, in 
fact, the whole walk will seem as pleasant as he remembers it. 
There are some men who are such hardened explorers in the 
world of literature that they will never, if they can help 
it, retread the old path. They are always for fresh 
fields and pastures new, and would think their walk lost 
if ‘it had ever been taken before. Something new, some- 
thing they have never seen before, is their perpetual 
demand. Dr. Johnson belonged to this class. Though so 
great a reader, he left it on record that there was only one 
book which he had ever read twice. That this book was Lady 


Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters will not seem strange to 
those who have read that delightful work. Dr. Johnson, in 
spite of his great body and lethargic constitution, had as eager 
and alert a spirit as ever occupied human flesb, and doubtless 
for him the desire to get new knowledge and new light was 
overmastering. We cannot, however, all imitate this keenness 
for something new and strange. There are plenty of minds 
which in certain moods almost dislike the excitement of anew 
discovery, and desire to walk in accustomed places. They 
want to be soothed, not stung into mental action, and there- 
fore they choose ways known and loved before. But many of 
these advocates of re-reading will not admit that there is 
nothing new or unknown to be obtained from a second on 
third or fourth perusal of such books as “ Guy Mannering,’ 
“Esmond,” or “ David Copperfield.” On the contrary, they 
will declare that they are surprised by new beauties every 
time they re-read their favourite book. Just as you only notice 
a particular tree or old cottage or moss-grown stone on your 
fifth or sixth time of taking a walk, so, read as often as you 
may, you will find expressions and descriptions in the book 
which, though you must in reality have read them twenty 
times over, you yet can swear you never beheld before. 
Thus the re-reader in a way despises the man who only reads 
once. What can he know of the real beauty of the landscape 
who has only seen it in the flush and excitement of a new 
discovery? "When one is suddenly confronted with a great 
prospect of sky and land one is too bewildered to see the 
best characteristics of the view. Not till familiarity has 
deadened the sense of astonishment can the real beauties of 
form and colour be distinguished. 


The convinced advocate of the delights of re-reading wil, 
however, never for a moment allow that it is necessary to have 
forgotten a book to be able to read it again. Reading a book 
that one has forgotten is not true re-reading, but merely a 
repetition of the first process. The fall delight of re-reading 
can only come when the book is fairly well remembered, and 
when one knows as one turns each page almost precisely what 
is coming. We may, no doubt, be unable to recall all. the 
minor felicities or quaintnesses of phrase, and may like to 
be able to feel them as novelties, but the main incidents of 
the story are absolutely clear. We know exactly how Lady 
Catherine De Burgh is going to treat Elizabeth, and what 
Mr. Collins’s letter contains, but this does not destroy but 
enhance our pleasure in reading “Pride and Prejudice” 
for the fifth time. It would, indeed, be strange if the lovers 
of books did not practise re-reading both in the realms of 
fiction and of general literature. We like to repeat the 
pleasures we get from pleasant sounds, sights, and scents, and 
there never yet lived the man who could say, ‘I liked that dish 
at dinner very much, but of course I should not care to have it 
another day.’ If literature consisted solely of imparting 
information or of telling a story, then, no doubt, re-reading, 
except in the case of obliteration from the memory, would be 
an anachronism. No one who remembers a fact wants to hear 
it repeated, nor does he who accurately recalls the plot of a 
story want it put before him again. It is because there are 
other elements in literature than the imparting of information 
or the telling of a story that men like to re-read their 
favourite books. Owing to many causes which cannot be 
analysed here books of the kind which we call literature 
exercise an emotional and sensuous influence quite apart from 
the naked facts they present. The abounding vitality and 
humanity of Scott, the gentle cynicism of Miss Austen, the 
good temper and humour of Dickens, produce a sense of 
delight which is supplemental to, but quite separate from, 
the stories they tell. These qualities cast a charm on the 
reader’s mind, and stir in him emotions which are full of 
pleasure. But these emotions do not vanish with a knowledge 
of the story, for to a great extent they are unconnected with 
the story. No wonder, then, that men like to repeat them by 
the process of re-reading. To go back to our metaphor, to 
remember a story is merely to remember the way,—to know 
the walk. We have taken our illustrations chiefly from novels, 
but all we have said is equally true of travels and histories 
and biographies, and even books of philosophic thought. 
Those who like the process of re-reading can re-read them 
with the greatest possible pleasure. 


It would be exceedingly interesting to know whether authors 
generally like to re-read their own books. We imagine that 








they do when they have passed out of the period or mood in 
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which their work was done, and can look back upon it 
as something apart from themselves. To re-read a book 
which has just been finished—say a year after publication— 
would probably worry most authors beyond endurance. It 
would be like reading a set of proofs with the knowledge 
that however great the blemishes discovered no corrections 
of any kind were possible. When, however, the author can 
read without fear of being worried as to improvements and 
alterations the re-reading of his own work is, we expect, very 


pleasant. It is of great interest to him to note how he turned 


this or that difficulty of expression, and how this or that thought 
was clothed with its appropriate garment of words. We know 
that Wordsworth towards the end of his life read nothing 
but his own poetry. The poet excused himself by the declara- 
tion that as he had but a short time to live he was anxious to 
render his verses as perfect as he could. No doubt Words- 
worth himself believed in this explanation as covering the 
whole truth, but we expect that in this case he was the 
victim of a certain amount of self-deception. A good deal of 
his desire to re-read his own poems came, we feel sure, from 
the pure delight of re-reading poems which he knew so 
well, and also sincerely, and indeed rightly, believed to be 
great and delight-giving works of art. In truth, re-reading is 
for thousands of men and women a delightful occupation, 
and one which they separate entirely in their minds from 
ordinary reading. There are times when reading would 
entirely fail to meet the mental situation, but when re- 
reading is invaluable. And let it not be supposed that 
the power of finding pleasure in re-reading is born in men 
and cannot be acquired. On the contrary, it is a knack 
which can be learned like any other. To all those who 
have not the art of re-reading, and who in their blindness 
think that it is necessary to entirely forget a book before 
you can read it a second time, we would say with all possible 
earnestness,—Acquire the art. Once learned, a great posses- 
sion has been acquired. Nor is the process difficult. Begin 
on a familiar book, and steadily keeping in check the 
impatient feeling, “Oh, I know all this,” proceed with the 
story. It is ten to one that before half the pages are turned 
a convert will have been made to the art and mystery of re- 
reading. No doubt there are some people whose mental 
restlessness is so invincible that nothing but a brand-new 
book will keep them quiet, and these, of course, will never 
be converted. They are, however, a very small minority. 
Ordinary peop!e, as most of them have found ont long ago 


books they like for the sixth or seventh time. There is, 
indeed, no limit to the number of re-readings which can be 
obtained from the really great books except the shortness of 
life. 





WEY HILL FAIR. 


HE country roads converging towards the high table-land 
overlooking the south-eastern corner of Salisbury Plain 

wind through pleasant valleys bordered with rich water- 
meadows, past villages of thatched cottages standing in 
bright flower-gardens, and then over higher ground to open 
cornfields, where the wind blows in long golden ripples across 
theripecorn. Butonawarm, misty October morning the corn 
is all carried, and the trees and hedges are turning russet. 
The raindrops hang on scarlet hips and haws and spindlewood- 
berries, and on black, grape-like bunches of privet and elder ; 
there are still ripe and unripe blackberries on the brambles 
under the reddening leaves. It has rained all night, and the 
flint roads are yielding and muddy, and bear the impress of 
innumerable footprints of cattle, sheep, and horses; even the 
broad grassy tracks by the roadside are beaten down and trodden 
hard. Itisas if a four-footed army had passed by under cover 
of the night. If we follow the footprints they will lead us up 
to Wey Hill Common, where the army is encamped. For eleven 
months and three weeks of the year Wey Hill Common is as 
other commons, frequented chiefly by golf-players. The 
passer-by might pause to admire the blue distance on 
one side of him, or the training-stables where two Grand 
National winners have been trained on the other, ac- 
cording to his particular tastes. He might also notice'a 
deserted-looking settlement of thatched one-storied buildings 
overlooking the Common, with mocking advertisements of 
cheer for man and beast painted on the chalk “ mud” walls, 





“Farnham Row.” But on the morning of October 10th 
the deserted village on the hill is filled with a motley 
crowd of inhabitants,—gipsy vans, circuses, and merry. 
go-rounds have come on from Petersfield Fair, and have en, 
camped under sail-cloth awnings and tents, the booths and 
sheds have been let according to immemorial custom, the 
doors of “ Farnham Row” are open, and the common-land is 
all parcelled out with hurdles into pens for sheep and cattle 
or larger inclosures for horses. For centuries cattle oni 
sheep have been driven along the drove-roads that stretch 
north-east and south-west from Wey Hill to East Anglia and 
far Cornwall. In the middle of the fourteenth century the 
mysterious author of “The Vision of Piers Plowman” made 
one of his characters, Covetousness, allude to “Wy and 





Winchester” as evidently typical, well-known fairs :— 

“*T have ben Coveytouse,’ quod this caityfe. ‘1 biknowo it here. 
For some time I served Symme atte Stile, ; 
And was his pea yplight his profit to wayte. 

First I lerned to lye a leef other tweyne, 

Wikkedlich to weye was my furst lessoun. 

To Wy and to Wynchestre I went to the faire, 

With many manere marchandise as my Maistre mehight ; 

Ne had the grace of gyle ygo amonge my ware, 

It had be unsolde this sevene yere, so me God helpe!’” 

St. Giles’s Fair, held on a hill near Winchester, was instituted 

by William the Conqueror; the origin of the fair on Wey 

Hill is even more remote, and is lost in antiquity. “Farnham 

Row ” for centuries has been the market for Surrey and Kent 

and Sussex hop-gardens, and though Farnham itself is some 

thirty or thirty-five miles distant, and railways have altered 
all the conditions of trade, pungent pockets of hops are 
still housed and sold in the oblong inclosure. The flocks and 
herds that have arrived overnight from different parts of 
England are driven into their allotted pens by break of day, 
and by 10 o’clock the auctioneers in their carts are in full 
swing, and “lots” of Hampshire Down sheep or sturdy short- 
horn steers are being driven off the ground as fast as they are 
sold. This year the number of sheep on the ground is below 
the average, about twelve thousand or so, but they are 
realising fair prices, and an unwonted sound of bleating 
comes from the pens containing the white-faced horned 

Dorsets, who have come from the West country beyond 

Chard and Crewkerne, accompanied by newly dropped 

lambs. It is difficult to steer a way through the droves 

of cattle, and to avoid injaring the feelings of the 
sheep-dogs who mount guard outside the sheep-pens over 
their masters’ coats. The muzzling order seems to press with 
peculiar hardness on these wise creatures, but perhaps it adds 

a feeling of security to the pedestrian as he passes closely by 

them. The wide, open space beyond the booths that looks 

over the distant plain ending in a blue haze is sacred to 
horses, and here are groups and strings of bays, chestnats, 
and greys, with a background on the far side of the 

Common of golden beeches and dark Scotch firs, In the 

wattled inclosures are splendid cart-horses, their manes and 

tails plaited and ornamented with “ospreys” of straw, that 
are being led up and down before intending purchasers, who 
gather in knots and discuss “points and paces” in broad 

South-country speech. 

On the open ground beyond the hurdles are strings of 
Welsh ponies guarded by small boys, and groups of horses 
with their attendants, who are incessantly trotting out one 
or another, encouraging their paces with loud shouts and 
the flourishing of flags made of pink or blue glazed calico. 
The lads make their own lines with the horses they are 
showing off, and scatter groups of onlookers indiscriminately, 
calling on them to admire and to buy. “ You weight-carryin’ 
divil,” shouts a son of Erin admiringly, “they'll be sorry in 
their hearts when they see you led away,” and a tall young 
Hercules in a white top-hat with pink shirt-sleeves and drab 
breeches and gaiters, has already shouted himself hoarse. As 
he runs up and down with the animals he is anxious to sell, 
his enthusiasm rises higher and higher, till at last he can only 
fling out his arms, rattle his stick inside his white hat, and 
shout despairingly, “Oh! gentlemen—!” The frequent 
praise lavished on the horses is that they are fit to carry 
Lord Rosebery, and are ‘better bred than ‘Ladas.’ “Look 
at the nobleman, gentlemen, look at him! He’s fit to 
carry the Queen to church! He walks like a young lady 





going to her first ball,”"—is heard on all sides, while the 


ground inclosed by the same mud-walls, and on padlocked. 
wooden doors in the wall facing the road is the inscription 
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boys shout incessantly and flourish their pink and blue 
fags. One of the dealers, a dark, resolute-looking man, 
with a persuasive smile and manner, to whom the her- 
eulean young fellow in the white hat acts as lieutenant, is 
showing off a young horse which he says is “ coming four,” 
though it is undeniably a two-year-old. In answer to a ques- 
tion he avers that it has never been ridden before, and 
immediately orders his lieutenant to mount. The order is 
obeyed, but directly the horse feels the man’s weight on his 
back he gathers himself together in a hunch and with a 
hasty buck-jump unseate his would-be jockey. Nothing 
daunted, the owner of the white hat and brilliantly flashing 
teeth tries again, balancing himself horizontally for a while 
on the bare chestnut back, holding on by the mane, for the 
horse has neither saddle nor bridle. In a few minutes he puts 
his leg cautiously over and sits upright, and the horse, after 
two or three capers, submits, and allows himself to be 
ridden triumphantly amid a shower of oratory. The late 
gales have kept away some of the Irish and Canadian 
horses, and there are not so many colts as usual, but 
the scene is animated and gay, as the horses are led or 
ridden up and down the road or over the hedges by boys 
in jockey-caps or tall hats, ornamented with tufts of ribbon, 
who break forth in loud pwans when a sale is concluded. 
There are booths of cakes and gingerbread besides the 
licensed refreshment huts, and outside the white mud-wall 
is a double line of shops and tents. The passer-by is invited to 
buy gloves, saddlery, and horse-clothing, cheeses or toys, to 
have his photograph taken, developed, and framed in five 
minutes, to shoot at egg-shells or balls tossed into the air by 
jets of water, or at a “pigeon” suspended from a sort of 
fishing-rod, to shy at cocoanuts or bottles, and to ride on 
merry-go-rounds. The peep-shows and circus will not open 
till evening, the wardrobe of the circus is being washed by the 
roadside, and gaily-spangled dresses, baggy clown’s costumes, 
and acrobat tights are hanging uptodry. The comely washer- 
woman is part-owner of the circus; she has been ‘in this 
line” all her life, and her father and mother before her, and 
she does not think she could ever take to any other. An open- 
air gervice is held for the fair-folk on Sunday, and babies are 
christened in the church that looks with friendly eyes on the 
mushroom crowd at its doors, and there are gipsy graves in 
the churchyard, with flowers freshly laid?on them by rela- 
tions who have once again made their annual visit to the 
lonely spot. All through the afternoon the bargaining and 
chaffering goes on, but as the sun grows low in the western 
horizon and floods the valley and distant hills with golden 
light the cattle and horses are being driven along the road, 
and the flocks of sheep still remaining are being gathered 
together by the shepherds and their faithful dogs. It is no 
easy matter to keep the small flocks separate, to head one 
flock into a corner while another crosses the road in an 
opposite direction, but with much calling and incessant 
barking the difficulties are overcome, and soon the fuir will 
be left to the busy crowd of sightseers. The hop-fair is 
held on the second duy, which is also more decidedly the 
“pleasure-fair,” but by the end of the week the vans and 
carts have moved on, Wey Hill is deserted again, and in a 
short time the grass grows over the worn foot-tracks, 
windows and doors are boarded up, hurdles are stacked 
away, and the gates of “Farnham Row” are locked for 
another year. 





A DARTMOOR PONY-DRIFT. 

T is one thing to make up your mind that in the course of 
the summer holidays you will see a Dartmoor pony-drift, 

and quite another thing to realise your intention. To get at 
@ pony-drift in actual fact is almost as difficult as to “catch 
a bandersnatch.” Not only are there no settled times for the 
drifts, which you can look up in local handbooks and 
calendars, and aim at hitting off when you make your wander- 
ing plans, but when a day has been arbitrarily fixed by the 
authorities for the “driving” of any quarter of the moor, 
the utmost care is taken to keep the date a secret, even (or we 
should say especially) from those most concerned in the event. 
Only the Headmen of the moor, and those privileged persons 
who enjoy “Venville Rights” are allowed to know before- 
hand when the ponies will be driven in, and even to them 
notice is only served the day before, and the notice tells 


phrase, “they will drive the drift that day.” These im- 
portant particulars have to be picked up “somehow” after 
the driving has began. 


Werealise that at about this point our readers will be asking, 
“What in the world is a pony-drift, and what are ‘ Venville 
Rights’?” <A pony-drift is simply an annual driving in of the 
ponies grazing on the moor, for the purpose of taking stock of 
them and receiving the monies due for their pasturage. But 
“Venville Rights ” are not soeasily explained. They belong to 
the category of matters that everybody mentions and nobody 
exactly understands—beyond knowing that the phrase repre- 
sents the privileges of persons holding land of the Duchy of 
Cornwall within certain bounds upon the forest. In ancient 
times it was the duty of the “ Venville men” to “drive” for 
their feudal lords,—hence their claim to be informed in advance 
of the drifts in their quarter. But in our modern day the 
grazing of the four quarters of Dartmoor is let to moormer., 
who make what they can of it, and the driving is now done 
by their employés. However, whether the Duchy drives or 
the moorman, the importance of secrecy is the same,—the 
object being to prevent any cattle-owner from evading pay- 
ment by removing his animals before the stock-taking. 


Something of this we knew before we came down to the 
borders of Dartmoor, determined to see a pony-drift in spite 
of all obstacles. But there is always a difficulty in believing 
that secrets of this kind are really kept. We found, however, 
that the difficulty of getting certain information beforehand 
had not been in the least exaggerated. A week before the 
drift we were told positively that there would be none this 
year, a lawsuit arising out of one held last year having sug- 
gested that the game was not worth the candle. A few days 
later intelligence came to us from a “ Venville man,” living at 
Nattsworthy on the edge of Dartmoor, that the east quarter 
of the forest would be driven the very next day, but that it 
was impossible to say exactly when or where. Probably the 
drift would take place quite early in the morning, and no one 
would have a chance of seeing it who did not “sleep on the 
spot.” The difficulty of “sleeping on the spot” when no one 
could say where the spot was, seemed insuperable. Still, we 
would not give up the game, and after consulting with our 
landlord —a Lustleigh farmer said to know the moor 
as well as any man—we decided to start in faith for 
Nattsworthy at 7 o’clock in the morning—our host, who 
was to drive us, scorning the notion of the business beginning 
in the small hours. The days were over, he said, when, 
according to the books, the blowing of a horn about 2 o’clock 
in the morning was the signal for the colts to gallop over the 
hills, and for farmers and cottiers to be up and stirring to 
claim their own. The event justified his counsel, but it was 
not without some misgiving lest we should arrive the day 
after the fair, that we started for an hour’s drive through 
characteristic Devonshire lanes, precipitous, narrow, steep- 
banked, and rough,—though we tried to derive consolation 
from the thought that whether we found the “drift” or 
missed it, we should have had a good excuse for a drive on 
the moor. Between Lustleigh and Nattsworthy we met alto- 
gether four persons—all farmers or farm-labourers—and 
to each in turn we put the question, “Where will they 
drive the drift to-day?” and all gave the same answer, 
“Didn’t know there was a drift.” Arrived at Nattsworthy, 
we were authoritatively told that the driving would begin at 
9 o’clock, and that [if we wanted to see anything of it we 
must drive on as fast as possible another twelve miles to 
Postbridge, out in the middle of the moor where the ponies 
would be gathered in. Getting to Postbridge meant, for 
people on wheels, retracing a good deal of the way we had 
just come. But it was the only thing todo. So far our way 
had lain mostly throngh lanes, of which the high hedges, full 
of fern and blackberry, mountain-ash, elder and honeysuckle, 
sometimes shut out the view and sometimes opened to let it in. 
But as soon as we had done that part of our second journey, 
which involved“ doubling,” we came out upon the high road that 
leads across the forest to Tavistock. We found ourselves in 
open country with nothing but undulating downs around us. 
And now, instead of looking out for the different Tors to 
right and left, we strained our eyes to catch sight of gallop- 
ing colts, and men and dogs scouring the hills to gather 
them in. There they were, the little brown creatures 
hurrying in wild excitement over the slopes. “The ponies 
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remark of our driver, as we watched a group of ponies and 
dogs apparently consulting as to the way to take; and the 
compliment sounded ambiguous in consideration of the very 
little all the men we had spoken with knew of the pro- 
gramme. We had just passed through the Moorgate, and 
were on the real Forest of Dartmoor. “ All on the other side 
of the Moorgate is but downs and newtakes,” our driver 
explained, “but this is the true Dartmoor,”—that is to say, 
the ancient forest with complicated rights and customs 
coming down from feudal times. 


A noticeable difference after passing the gate was 
the disappearance of the hedge-rows and inclosed patches 
of cultivated ground that disfigure more or less the 
landscape on the other side of the boundary. Cultiva- 
tion was now altogether left behind, and there was 
nothing all around but undulating stretches of wild land, 
bare granite in parts, in other parts thickly carpeted with 
ling and gorse. The air was perceptibly keener, the roadside 
flowers and berries were larger. The few days before had 
been full of. showers, but the rain was over, and a hot sun 
blazed upon us out of a blue but cloudy sky, while the 
shadows cast by the clouds, floating over the uplands, added 
a touch of moving life and mystery to the face of the moor. 
More than one countryman who knew the forest well, volun- 
teered the remark that he had never seen it look so 
well as it did that morning; so that again we reflected 
that our expedition would justify itself even though we 
should be too late for the drift. But we were not too late. 
It was 10 o’clock when we reached Postbridge. Some 
sixty ponies had already been gathered in, but this contin- 
gent made but a small part of the whole number expected. 
We could see scores more still collecting on the hills, and 
though we were told that the business of “sorting of ’em 
out” would begin in half-an-hour, it was, in fact, nearly 
1 o’clock before the herd came scampering down; for though 
the ponies gallop fast enough when they are once started, it is 
no easy matter to get them started all together in the right 
direction. We sauntered about the pretty little village of 
Postbridge for two hours and a half, inspecting the mission 
church, the “temperance hotel and boarding-house,” the 
postman who comes across the moor on a bicycle to represent 
civilisation, and, last but not least, the quaint and beautiful 
old British bridge of granite slabs that spans the East 
Dart, and still does practical service. But we kept an 
eye on the hillsides, and took care to be back at the Merri- 
pit, the place where the ponies are gathered, before the 
herd was on the road. At last the ponies came down, 
frisking, scampering, galloping, like the rats of Hamelin,— 
brown ponies, grey ponies, white ponies, tiny foals standing 
about nine hands high, not more than a month or two old, look- 
ing so pretty and soft and infantine that they suggested fairy- 
tale creatures rather than real ones, long-maned two-year-olds, 
generally rather seedy and poor-looking, hardy little four- 
year-olds with a roguish air of knowing all about the business 
and being up to any amount of mischief. There must have 
been altogether over two hundred in the herd that galloped 
along the road, with barking sheep-dogs at their heels and 
anxious drivers bringing up the rear. The Merripit, into 
which they turned as if by instinct—probably by the guidance 
of the experienced ponies who had taken part in the drifts of 
other years—is a long slip of rough field shut in by stone walls 
on both sides and closed at one end, but having at the other 
end an opening like a gateway between two stone posts. Once in 
this little gully, it never seemed to occur to any of the ponies 
to come out without leave. They were in a state of continual 
movement, trotting up and down the passage, rubbing noses, 
frisking manes and tails, whinnying and neighing incessantly, 
and all with an air of bustling enjoyment not unlike that of 
the liveliest people at a London party. This went on for 
about an hour, when they were all turned out again upon a 
bit of common outside the slip. And then at last the 
“sorting of ’em ont” began, and a very difficult and inter- 
minable business it seemed. The owners wandered in and 
out of the herd identifying their ponies, and endeavouring to 
drive them apart. But every pony seemed to have friends of 
his own who made a point of “kicking up a row” at being 
separated from him, and there were continual “alarms and 
excursions ” of ponies trying to break bounds in frisky groups, 
while excited dogs dashed up to drive them back, and frantic 
owners rushed in vain to catch them, Little by little, a few were 








got safely back into the Merripit. But before we left the ground 
not enough had been sorted out to make any difference in the 
look of the herd. We were told that this noisy business might 
go on for hours, and that when all the owners present had found 
their colts and paid their dues to the moorman, the remainder 
would be driven two miles farther on the moor to Dunna.- 
bridge, there to be put in pound till their owners came for 
them. And if any should be still unclaimed when the Duchy 
holds its annual Court in October, then they will be held 
forfeit and sold to the profit of the Lords of the Forest. It 
rarely happens, however, that more than one or two, if any, of 
the ponies are unclaimed at the last. On the other hand, it 
seldom happens that more than a small proportion are 
claimed on the day of the drift. Of the owners present, 
many told us that they had only known of the drift by 
seeing the colts galloping on the hills, and obviously not 
every man who saw his pony galloping would be able at once 
to leave his work and spend the greater part of the day in 
waiting to claim him. A pony-drift in the old days, when 
horns blew the summons and an officer of the Duchy presided 
in state and read a many-sealed document from a traditional 
stone, must have been in some respects a more impressive 
ceremonial than the drifts of to-day. But the ponies are 
probably much the same now as they were in feudal times, 
and one may go far in search of a more picturesque scene 
than they make, either scampering on the hillside, or galloping 
on the road, or entertaining one another in the Merripit, 





ANIMAL LANGUAGE. 
R. GARNER’S latest book,* giving the results of his 
visit to the West African forest to study the habits, and,. 
if possible, to learn the language, of the larger apes, is interest- 
ing, but disappointing. There evidently is no “common code” 
for a universal ape language, and a very careful study of the 
creatures which he kept in captivity in their native country 
shows that such sounds as the different species utter are very 
limited in number, and do not express more ideas than other: 
and better-known animals convey to each other by the 
voice. The chimpanzee, for instance, has distinct sounds. 
for the ideas of food, recognition, fear, affection, warning, 
and discomfort, and two gestures of negation, a movement of 
the arm away from the body, and towards the person ad- 
dressed, and that of turning its back and moving the arm 
backwards. Other apes have an even more limited vocabulary, 
and though their intelligence is of a very high order, their 
means of communication, except perhaps by gesture, are not 
greater than those of many other quadrupeds, notably the 
cat, and less than those of certain birds. Touch, especially 
in the case of insects, and the highly developed power of 
scent, appealing to the senses by channels unknown to 
man, and interpreted by a process of thought with which 
we are only partly acquainted, convey ideas by other 
means than speech, and supplement the want of language. 
The silence of most quadrupeds is accounted for by 
the limited number of wants encountered in their daily 
life, and the constant recurrence of these wants in the: 
same order. Many of their ideas need no expressing. 
They simply act on them at once or after a little re- 
flection, and their companions follow suit. Brain-power 
has no necessary result in efforts at oral communica- 
tion. The elephant exerts all its persuasion on another 
elephant by touches with the trunk without uttering a 
sound, while the howling monkeys, not the most intelli- 
gent of their race, are the most vociferous. Tigers and cats 
express themselves by the voice far more distinctly than 
the chimpanzee. A cub now at the Zoo purrs to show 
pleasure, mews in recognition of its keeper, and utters 
another and different sound at the sight of food, and 
possesses a vocabulary of modulated howls and groans 
quite as expressive as the “calls” of a cat; while the fox, 
one of the cleverest of our wild animals, is almost mute, 
though the fox which twice travelled back from Sussex to its 
home in Northumberland must, unless we are to suppose 
the existence of another sense, have had some means of 
asking the way from other foxes which it met on its journey. 
Birds are in general as talkative as quadrupeds are silent. 
They are not only vocal, enjoying the sound of their own 
voices, and often listening with delight to the song of 


* Gorillas and Chimpanzees. By R. L. Garner. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, 
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their mates, but they talk in the proper sense of the word. 
They prefer to use their voices as a means of communi- 
cating their wishes or ideas. They are able to modu- 
late their voices better than most quadrupeds, though 
this rule has many exceptions. But this does not ex- 
plain their preference for “talking” in place of signal- 
ling or the use of touch. It is a racial instinct, quite 
as characteristic of the order aves as the possession of 
feathers or the power of flight. Two features in the 
“talking” of birds will occur to every one. There is no 
«yniversal bird-language,” or even a language common to 
two species, though certain sounds of warning, when 
uttered by one species, are naturally nnderstood by another. 
Secondly, the talking faculty is very capriciously distri- 
buted. ‘The crows, which easily learn to imitate human 
speech, have very few notes or calls. The jay has only 
one, a harsh screech, modified when it is pleased into a 
croak; and a chuckle, varied by a squeak, is the whole 
natural vocabulary of the magpie. Yet the piping-crow 
and the nutcracker-crow are songsters of a rather high 
order, and the former has an infinite variety of “ words” and 
calls. The absence of any universal bird-speech is seen most 
clearly by any one who observes their habits in places where 
such a common language would naturally be expected. On 
the shores of some estuaries, or of the North Norfolk coast, it 
is possible to see from a thousand to perhaps three thousand 
birds, closely united in race, and living all day in sight of one 
another, associating in flocks, with common feeding-grounds 
andcommon dangers,—a “ community ” of plovers, knots, ring 
dotterels, stints, curlews, sandpipers, and other kindred 
species. Their interchange of ideas by means of the voice is 
very limited, and a common code might easily be learnt. 
They require a call-note of inquiry—‘ Where are you?” 
—another for answer, sometimes the same note—“ Here I 
am”—an alarm-note, and a note uttered when flying or 
rising from the ground, which may be interpreted as a 
sound of mutual encouragement or pleasure. Not a trace of 
a“common code” appears. Each kind has its own call, its 
own answer, atid its own “ flighting” note. Their many and 
various musical whistles make one of the charms of the winter 
shore; but they show the curious sectionalism of bird 
Janguage. The ease with which they might adopt a common 
tongue is evident from the fact that many coast-men learn 
some, and a few of great natural ability as fowlers learn 
all, of these calls, As in Heligoland, where the islanders 
“whistle down” passing birds from the sky, so on the 
Norfolk coast there are men who can “call down” a single 
golden plover, a stint, or even a curlew. One of the most 
extraordinary instances ever known, both of the man’s skill 
and of the bird’s intense and unsuspecting reliance on Jan- 
guage, occurred not long ago on the Norfolk coast, where a 
noted “caller” brought a golden plover down from a great 
height in the sky, and kept it running about within a few 
yards of a party lunching in the sand-hills. It is remarked also 
that the peewit, which has the largest range of notes of all 
shore-birds, and therefore is presumably the cleverest at dis- 
tinguishing the meaning and differences of the peewit lan- 
guage, is also the most difficult to “ call.” 


Most, if not all, of the songs of birds are meant as music, 
to appeal to the emotions, and not as a means of communica- 
tion. Their “talk” is separate from their song. None of the 
game-birds or of the gallinaceous birds, wild and tame, have 
asong; but the greater number communicate with each other 
vocally, Among fowls the sound meaning “Here is 
something nice to eat” is used by both sexes; and these 
are the only birds which have a distinct and universally 
recognised call with this meaning. Charles Kingsley, 
only half in earnest, ascribes a similar call to the hen- 
grouse; but pheasants have only one note when calling 
their young, which is used indifferently on all occasions. 
Partridges “cluck” to call their chicks as a hen does, but 
lack the “food” word. Chickens also have a distinct and 
peculiar call which means “a hawk.” Hawks are now so 
scarce near hen-roosts that they might well have forgotten 
its use and meaning, but they have not. The owner of a 
model farm, who had noticed the use of this call when a boy 
in acounty where these visits from hawks were not uncommon, 
and who was a good mimic of bird-sounds, tried the effect of 
uttering it when some fifty or sixty fowls were feeding in a 


under a fence. At the first call they all looked up, and at the 
second, though they saw no hawk, they ran to the tunnel and 
crowded through it into the hen-house. Most of the combined 
movements of the grey partridge, when no enemy is near, are 
agreed on by means of conversation. They “call” to each 
other when disposed to take a flight, and have a separate note 
to indicate that they have taken wing, a word well understood 
by any of the covey which have not joined the rest, and by 
other coveys near. When the brood is settling down to sleep 
the old birds “cluck” to gather the brood, even when they 
are fall-grown. 

In the sustained flight of birds in flocks the use of the voice 
is discarded, and “flight evolutions” are made by signal. 
This is analogous to the use of signals to govern the move- 
ments of ships in fleets. It is not only more convenient, but 
more effective than a vocal order. The signal is given by the 
leading bird, and by the nature of the case is limited to 
change of direction. Many of the instantaneous changes in 
the flight of birds in flocks are probably due to the effect of 
changes in the direction of the wind, to which each member 
of the flock spontaneously adjusts its flight. But the need 
for communication by signal is clearly recognised in the case 
of some species. Wild geese, for example, when merely 
flying to and from their feeding-ground, or “changing 
pastures,” fly almost in line abreast. But when migrating, 
or taking long flights inland, they fall into the wedge 
formation, with a leader to give the signals. Their 
vocabulary of satisfaction, “society,” and pleasure is 
apparently very wide; the fowlers always speak of geese as 
“talking” on the sands at night. The tame swan, on the 
other hand, is so silent that its specific name is thé “ mute 
swan.” Its communications with its mate are wholly those 
of sight; but those who are familiar with swan-haunted rivers 
will note that at night the mute swan is no longer mute. It 
has at least two calls; one apparently to ascertain the position 
of the other bird, and the other a note uttered when it is 
flying. Yet the mute swan is by no means the least successful 
of animals in the struggle for existence. It has survived and 
emancipated itself from domestication, and lives its natured 
life, is most successful in rearing its young, and maintains 
itself, not as a dependent upon man, but as a wild bird which 
has won its freedom, but prefers the company of its masters. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1878. 

[To tHe Epiton or THE “Spxrcraror.’’] 

S1r,—I have only just seen Mr. Julian Sturgis’s interesting 
letter on the subject in the Spectator of September 26th. I also 
was at Constantinople at the time, and at Buyukdéré also, in 
continual intercourse with Russians. It wasa charming society,. 
and we could discuss burning questions with the utmost good 
humour, at the moment when politics had to be forbidden at 
Belgravian dinner-tables. The feeling against England was 
very bitter, and it often would be said,—‘“ We can’t take India 
from you, perhaps, but we will never cease to annoy you 
there.” They complained naturally enough, that after all the 
blood and treasure spent, Constantinople was as far off as 
ever, and that only the certainty of England’s laisser aller had 
started them on the enterprise. The report was current, too, 
that the Grand Duke (Nicholas, was it?) on arriving at San 
Stefano received two telegrams, one from the Emperor, 
“ enter,” the other from Prince Gortschakoff, “ don’t.” The 
Grand Duke was never forgiven, I believe, by the nation for 
obeying the counsel of caution. 


It was more than once said to me,—“ Who has gained by the 
war? England, who has picked up Cyprus at.our expense.” 
When the news of the arrangement leaked.out, through some 
speculators hurrying to buy up land in the island, the Russian 
colony would not believe it, and even Rustem Pasha, a sincere 
friend-of England, who had retired to Buyukdéré after his 
Governorship of the Lebanon, said guardedly, ‘It seems un- 
likely. Ce n’est pas dans les traditions Anglaises.”)| The Turks 
were furious at our not helping them till the last moment, 
and then for a price; and when I left, it seemed difficult to 
know which of the two nations we had offended most deeply. 
Though the Russians were encamped so near Constantinople, 








meadow connected with their hen-house by a tunnel running 
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showed there in mufti, and effaced themselves completely. 
When our Fleet came up the English seemed the victorious 
masters of the city, en évidence everywhere. Times are 
changed since then, and the defeated Russians now make 
la pluie et le beau temps. Is it another example of the 
eternal justice of history? But I cannot help thinking 
that after the humiliations we have so often imposed on 
the Russians, they do not presume so very much now on 
their undoubted triumph. 

As I write, Mr. Courtney’s letter in the Times of 
October 19th comes as a commentary on the difficulties our 
selfish policy has created for us everywhere. Excuse my 
expressing regret that the Spectator not only could recom- 
mend the annexation of Egypt, but also the swallowing of 
Zanzibar, as a bonne-bouche. One must live abroad to know 
that Mr. Courtney’s policy is the only one England can 
follow with honour and safety. Till some arrangement of 
the kind is carried out she will always be distrusted as the 
snapper-up of considered and unconsidered trifles, and any 
attempt at redressing the abuses of other lands will be 
paralysed by the Powers till we have set our own house in 
order. It is not a Little Englander who writes, but one of 
those who gave in their names to start the Navy League.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Paris, October 20th. Looker ON. 


[We bought Zanzibar with Heligoland.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BIG v. SMALL BULLETS. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of October 17th there appeared a 
letter signed “ C. M.,” and with your permission I should like 
to reply to the first portion of it—viz., that relating to the 
bullet of the Service rifle; the latter part. dealing with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes and the politics of South Africa is no concern 
of mine. 

The Lee-Metford rifle was not introduced hastily into the 
Service, nor “was it adopted on account of its trajectory 
only.” The Small Arms Committee had the whole question 
under consideration for upwards of three years, and the rifle 
was subjected to a series of the most exhaustive trials and 
tests. To ascertain the smashing power of the small bullet 
and its penetration, it was fired into horses, sheep, and 
dummies made up to represent human bodies, and against 
steel-plates, balks of timber, rammed earth, and other 
substances. The Inspector-General of Cavalry and all the 
officers of the Army Medical Staff and the Veterinary Depart- 
* ment who assisted at the trials, were convinced that cavalry 
would fare no better against the 0 303 in. bullet than against 
the 0°402 in. ; the War Office having decided in 1885 to adopt 
the latter calibre. The Martini-Henry bullet sometimes 
failed to stop by shock only the Soudanese Arabs and the 
Zulus, many of whom charged right up to our men when 
struck in a non-vital place and having no bone broken; and 
to stop a horse or a savage by shock alone would require a 
bullet as large as an orange. In savage warfare a few isolated 
cases of individuals coming on although struck by more than 
one bullet will occur, but the result of an engagement would 
not be affected. 

To go back to a large-calibre rifle would be a retrograde 
step and a deplorable error. All the Continental Powers have 
deliberately adopted a small-bore rifle, and in one or two 
instances of late years a still smaller calibre than 0:303 in.,— 
_ viz., 0256in.—has been taken. In addition to the many 
advantages possessed by a small-bore rifle over the Martini- 
Henry, its introduction was a political necessity, as every 
nation in Europe had adopted or was about to adopt it, and 
England cannot afford to lag behind her neighbours in 
matters of armament. The Lee-Metford rifle at the time it 
was introduced into the Service—viz., in 1888—was probably 
the best military riflein Europe. Since then inventors have 
been busy, and it is possible that the time has arrived when 
we should reconsider the question of the infantry weapon, 
but not in the direction advocated by “C. M.” The Lee- 
Metford rifle is not a perfect weapon, but it is a thoroughly 
sound and reliable arm; still, it is capable of improvement. 
The chief faults are excessive weight and the time it takes to 
load or charge the magazine. As regards the bullet, steps 
have already been taken to increase the stopping effect, but 
penetration will suffer. “CO. M.” may rest assured that we 


shall never revert to a larger calibre, the advantages of the 





small calibre are so overwhelming, and may be summed up as 
follows :— Greater extent of ground covered by fire without 
the soldier having to alter his backsight, diminished regoj), 
increased penetration, greater accuracy, especially at long 
ranges, and lightness of ammunition, the difference between 
the Martini-Henry and Lee-Metford rifles being a hundred and 
fifteen rounds and seventy fcr the same weight. The rifle of 
the future will probably be of slightly smaller calibre than 
0°303 in., will weigh two pounds less, and the magazine i 
five cartridges only will be capable of being charged either hy 
putting in all five cartridges at once or one by one as desired, 
—I an, Sir, &, G. SLaDE, Colonel, 

late Member of Small Arms Committee. 


Army and Navy Club, Uctober 20th. 





THE PROPOSED DOCTORS’ UNION. 

(To tHe Eprron or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Your admirable article in the Spectator of October 3rd 
on the proposed Doctors’ Union, in which you point out the 
difficulties, and in fact the dangers, surrounding such a 
scheme, requires a little supplementing from the “ inside,” if 
I may so put it. You say that “it is of vital importance that 
members of the medical profession should regard themselves 
as something higher than mere honest salesmen,—that they 
should feel, in fact, that they are the holders of a sacred 
trust;” and again, that “it is essential to maintain the 
general idea that doctors have a duty towards the community.” 
It is, I doubt not, very desirable that medical men should 
recognise something of this nature, desirable not only from 
the point of view of the poorer patient, but also in order that 
the profession may continue to be regarded as a more or less 
unselfish one; butitis sometimes difficult for this desideratum 
to force itself home to the inner consciousness of the doctor. 
The difficulty magnifies itself at the quarter’s end when his 
tradesmen’s bills need to be paid, while his own bad debts 
would cause any tradesman to relinquish business as a 
poor speculation. It may be very conducive towards one’s 
general health to fondly imagine oneself the holder of a 
‘sacred trust,” but there is little meaning in the euphemism ; 
the trust is one basing its existence on Act of Parliament ; the 
law of the land necessitates a very large outlay of time and 
money before a medical qualification is obtained. -When 
this preliminary has been accomplished, one discovers that 
the law of the country does not protect or even recognise the 
qualified doctor except by imposing on him one or two 
duties, such as compelling him to sign death-certificates 
without charge, to notify certain infectious diseases to avoid 
the penalty of a fine, and enforcing his attendance at police- 
courts or assizes at, what is frequently, a ridiculous remuner- 
ation. ‘The chemist or the unqualified “ doctor ” is allowed, 
so far as any legal interference is concerned, to practise 
medicine and surgery without these duties attaching to him. 
The State does not undertake the task of prosecuting the 
unqualified ; any actions have to be initiated by medical men 
themselves. They are therefore few, and frequently, on 
account of the ill-defined condition of the law, unsuccessful ; 
if successful, the only penalty inflicted is a paltry fine, 
and the offending one may and generally does continue his 
ways just as openly as before. The unqualified man is 
not supposed to sign death-certificates, but he does do 60, 
and his certificates are frequently accepted. A registrar of 
deaths, even if he wished to refuse them, has no method of 
determining whether a man is possessed of a qualification or 
not, for the State does not provide him with a register of 
medical men; it would be too expensive! No, Sir, if the 
medical profession has duties, the State has corresponding 
obligations; it should protect the medical qualification, or at 
least render the condition of the law such that the profession 
can protect itself. If society in a humanitarian mood desires 
the nearest doctor to run at once to the scene of an accident, 
or to the bedside of a poor person urgently ill, the loss 
should not all be borne by that nearest doctor; society 
itself should compensate him by giving him a claim to some 
pecuniary remuneration from some public fand. In the midst 
of the keen competition for a livelihood the absolute one- 
sidedness of this so-called “sacred trust” is forcing itself 
upon the attention of even the most altruistic medical men, 
and sirice every other occupation, either professional or com- 
mercial, from the barrister down to the most unskilled 
labourer, pyatects itself by combination, it is perfectly certain 
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that medical men will learn a lesson from the example of 
those others who talk so placidly of the duties which doctors 
owe to the community.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 8. 





BARON THIEBAULT. 

[To tus Epitor or THE “ Specrator.”] 
gir,—I do not know that it is any part of a translator’s 
duties to take up the cudgels in support of his author’s 
credibility; but you will forgive me for saying that your 
review in the Spectator of October 17th of General Thiébault’s 
“Memoirs” in their English form seems to have been written 
on the principle of “ What I know not is not knowledge!” A 
seference to so accessible a source of information as the 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale” would have shown the 
writer that the person whom he calls “a certain La Salle” 
was one of the most brilliant of Napoleon’s Generals, who if 
he had not been shot through the head at Wagram would 
have been a Marshal by the time he was thirty-five; and that 
feats are recorded of him—his capture of Stettin, for in- 
gtance, with two regiments of hussars—quite as incredible a 
priori as the prank related by Thiébault. “One Gassicourt” 
again was Napoleon’s body-druggist (if the term may be 
allowed), and a very conspicuous man both in science and 
literature. As to the story of the dog, it must be remembered 
that there was no Spectator then, and that even now cruelty 
to animals is not regarded abroad quite as Englishmen would 
desire to see it. Louis XVI. was probably no more brutal 
than the average of commonplace people at that time, though 
guch an act might disgust a cultivated young man.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. J. BuTLER. 


[The story as to the dog is told by Thiébault as a specific 
proof of Louis XVI.’s brutality. If it disgusted the soldier 
it ought to have disgusted the King.—Ep. Spectator. } 





DOGS AND BICYCLES. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “Spxcrator.” | 

Sir, —As a bicyclist I have been much interested in the 
subject you discuss in the Spectator of October 17th, and I 
have observed a marked improvement in dogs with respect to 
evading the “bike.” I was much interested in a recent 
example of canine intelligence. A dog was unaware of my 
approach till really too late to turn from my path. Instead 
it fell upon its stomach and rolled over out of my way. But 
I think your deduction from the hare incident—viz., that the 
hare saw the cyclist coming but misjudged the speed of his 
approach—is wrong. I think the hare was oblivious of him 
till it sprang, because from the position of a hare’s eyes it 
cannot see in front of it. I have, when driving, met a hare 
as your cyclist did, and I noticed that the moment it heard 
the conveyance it turned its head, saw, and diverged. On 
inquiry I found it to be no uncommon event for a man to 
seize a hare by his hand which had not seen him straight 
before it.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. B. 





BIRDS IN THE SOUDAN. 
[To tHe EpiTrokR or THE “SpxcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—I have a son, an officer serving in the Egyptian Army, 
who is very fond of observing bird-life; so also am I. It 
occurs to me that the accompanying extract from his letter 
dated near Dongola, October Ist, may be of interest to some 
of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Au. B. 





“You would like one thing far up the Nile,—i.e., the birds, 
which are simply lovely. Wax-bills, hoopoes, whydah-birds, 
balbuls, the most lovely green fly-catchers, belted king fishers, and 
countless other glorious coloured birds relieve the eye from the 
monotony of the landscape, which is often oppressive. Last, but 
aot least, my favourites, who make me scream with laughter,— 
ve. carrion hawks, crows, and vultures. These last are ripping 
chaps, and a never-ending source of disgust to others and amuse- 
ment tome. You watch a dead camel (fairly distended by the 
sun and putrefaction) from up wind ; presently down flop Mr. and 
Mrs. Vulture, both bald and venerable, but skittish after their 
way. Mr. goes up to the camel, puts his beastly head on one side, 
and gives a peck with his coarse, filthy beak to see if it is tasty 
enough. If it isn’t, he bags an eye, then spreads his wings and 
runs like an old woman holding up her skirts going quickly over 
a dirty London crossing. Mrs. receives him languidly, hears that 
there is a spare eye going cheap, so secures that bargain, then 
both sit solemnly twenty yards off down wind, till their olfactory 
nerves are informed that dinner is ready.” 





“BIKE” OR “WHEEL”? 
[To tHe Epiron or THE “SrxrctatTor.”] 

S1rz,—The late William Barnes, the Dorset poet, who was a 
careful philologist, objected strongly to the needless use of 
words derived from foreign or classical sources when a good 
English equivalent was forthcoming. When his grandson 
showed him a “ velocipede,” the word “bicycle” being then 
unknown, Mr. Barnes asked, “‘ Why can’t you call it ‘ wheel- 
saddle’?” Is not “wheel-saddle” a more telling and there- 
fore a better word than “machine” or “bicycle,” or than 
“bike” or “ wheel ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Canonbury, October 19th. J. A. J. Houspen. 





CHURCH NOTICES. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpecTator.”] 
Siz,—I heard the following announcement made by the 
precentor many years ago at the close of the service in a 
country place in Scotland :—* It wa’as a bunch of keys, that 
was found walking on the sands. Onybody answerin’ till 
them can come and tak’ them.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. §S. 





THE LATE PRIMATE. 
[To tHe EpIToR oF THE ‘“ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Srz,—Will you allow me to correct a mistake you made in the 
opening part of the Spectator of October 17th, that the late 
Primate was the ninety-fifth Archbishop ? He was the ninety- 
second. The correction of the above mistake is of special 


Rectory, Chislehurst. 


five.—Ep. Spectator.] 


interest at this sad moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Francis H. Murray. 


[The list in “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” gives ninety- 








Here, on a gently swelling 
perch, 
Backed by a straggling strip 
of wooed, 
Half in the village stands the 
church, 
Half in a sacred solitude :— 


A square tower with a mellow 
chime, 
Grey walls, low doors, and, 
long and thin, 
The gargoyles, on whose faces 
time 
Has left the quaint and 
knavish grin. 


The world that saw the first 
stone laid 
Was younger by five hundred 
years, 
And Chaucer’s parson might 
have prayed 
Here, might have preached to 
puzzled ears. 


The obscure generations sleep 

Deep in the churchyard: 
higher names 

Within, the brasses strive to 

keep 

Under the carven knights and 

dames. 


Old watcher that hast seen the 
stream 
sar life roll smoothly 
Y> 
A long, slow pageant, like a 
dream, 
That changes ever silently, 


While thou remain’st un- 
changed there ;— 
To thee, we think, on days of 
grace 


A crowd of ghosts must still re- 
pair 
To thee, the one familiar face 














POETRY. 
THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 





Left in the spot wherein their 
days 
Were spent: the rest would 
seem estranged, 
The village life and all its ways, 
Only the church would not be 
changed. 


All else of that past life is dim, 
We only Know they wor- 
shipped thus, 
And find in august prayer and 
hymn 
A living bond ’twixt them 
and us. 


Now under these old walls 
again 
Our lips repeat the litanies 
That rose from living hearts of 
men 
Throughout the misty cen- 
turies. ! 


And thus it is without a doubt 
That, when our low responses 
rise, 
A company of ghosts steal out 
And join their voiceless notes 
and sighs. 


The aisles that echo back our 
burst 
Of music mingle notes more 
faint,— 
The clinging ghosts of sounds, 
since first 
Was sung here praise of God 
or saint, 


The sombre space seems bright 
with stuffs 
And fineries, doublets, 
breeches, coats, 
Kirtles and stomachers and 
ruffs, 
And patches and hoop-petti- 
coats. 
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We see the dames and men who | Oh Church! the village ghosts 


played have fled 
Great parts in those small That haunted pool and tree 
and heath. 


worlds now past,— 
Types differing only by a shade, 


Scared by the modern light, the 
Each somewhat finer than the dead 


Leave not their narrow home 


last 
beneath 
Save when the Sabbath bells in 
And humble men, all labour chime 
bent, Wake them ; then only to this 
Whom every generation bore spot 


To dig and delve, to live con- | They come, where change is 








tent stayed, and Time 
Even as their fathers lived | Has mellowed all and ravaged 
before. nought. 
W. H. 
TO . 





THE rain may fall, the wind may blow, 
Bat I, day-dreaming, always see 

Your heather lit by sunset’s glow 

To scarcely earthly brilliancy : 

Or should a storm-cloud dome your land 
I picture it as rainbow spanned. 


Some other path you may pursue, 
Some studious.aim, perchance, fulfil, 
My faney will but figure you 
As by the burn and on the hill: 
And tarnished does the moonlight seem 
Beside the silver of that stream. 
Eta FuLLer MArrTLanp. 








BOOKS. 


ascetic 
THE LIFE OF LOCKHART.* 
Mr. LAnG and his publishers have taken time by the forelock 
in boldly claiming next year for their date of publication, in 
advance upon the early methods growing more in favour 
every day. We wonder if the first instance of the new 
fashion was when Punch first began by coming out on 
Wednesday and announcing himself for the Saturday to 
follow, and Shirley Brooks disposed of inconvenient inquirers 
by answering, “ Mr. Punch is always being asked why he is 
dated on Saturday and appears on the previous Wednesday. 
Why shouldn’t he if he likes?” We do not know if the 
publishers of Lockhart’s life have a similar answer to make 
to the undoubted fact that their book has come ont in this 
same stormy end of 1896; but these increasing mysteries of 
the trade are likely to cause confasion some time hence. It 
might become material in some case of literary inquiry—on 
some Junian or similar investigation—to ascertain exact dates, 
of publication or of other occurrences, and it is possible that 
complications might rise out of these rather meaningless mysti- 
fications. If we do not anticipate anything of the kind in 
connection with the book before us, it is because we really 
cannot understand why it should have been written at all. 
John Gibson Lockhart, to give him the fall style which is so 
often presumed to lend dignity to its subject, practically sur- 
vives to us only as the son-in-law and biographer of Walter 
Scott. He is the author of one of the three best biographies 
in the language; for we believe that the general verdict bas 
already allowed Sir George Trevelyan to stand by the side of 
Boswell and Lockhart by right of his Life of Macaulay. He 
has not yet received the sanction of a succeeding age, though 
the qualities seem to be there. But there is nothing parti- 
cularly attractive about the biography of a biographer, save 
on the proverbial principle of the driver of fat oxen. And 
Lockhart left behind him nothing of his own, except the 
Spanish Ballads, which have made for him any place in 
letters. He was successful enough in his time as editor and 
journalist and essayist, and he tried his hand at a novel, 
called Valerius, which did not win for him any of the spare 
laurels of bis famous father-in-law. ‘The ballads are of a 
different stamp, and we remember them as delightful reading 
in a ballad-loving boyhood. Bavieca and the Cid, Xarifa and 
the golden cushion, the fair lady who refused so flatly— 
“To gaze on false Abdullah with all the gazing town,” 





* The Life ond Letters of John Gibson Lockhart, By Andrew Lang. London: 


J. ©. Nimmo; New York: Scribner. 1897. 





and the band of loving brothers “slain by Quadros’ hand,” 
were all among our favourite figures. But Lockhart’s ballads, 
good as they are, could not take a place with Scott and with 
Macaulay, or even with Aytoun in his ringing “ Lays of the 
Scotch Cavaliers.” Mr. Lang’s strong predilection in favour 
of the ballad-writers of the world—who, notwithstanding the 
comparative humbleness of their occupation in critical esteem, 
can be numbered upon the fingers in comparison with great 
poets of the reflective cast—goes some way to justify, or at 
all events to explain, his belief in Lockhart. Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott itself would have been none the worse for con. 
siderable compression. Like Boswell and Trevelyan, he was 
a great biographer through intimate connection with, and 
close affection for, his original, but for that very reason he 
was apt to become diffuse. As a writer apart, he was really 
naught; that he should.live, we mean. He was eminent.as an 
editor of the Quarterly, and there is always something rather 
attractive in reading of the difficulties and the controversies 
which beset the way of men who live with and amongst the 
foremost literary figures of. their time. , Of course we have 
plenty and to spare as usual in, the present book of. Wilson 
and of Jeffrey, and Coleridge and Wordsworth; and poor 
Croker can be brought forward again to be condemned for 
his frivolity. But, the dish had lost much of ,its flavour, and 
we fear that his present chronicler will scarcely. galvanise 
Lockhart into an individual life. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s versatility and industry are both in. 
exhaustible, and the opening note of his preface throws ample 
and rather amusing light both upon work and subject. The 
book, he says, grew out of the publisher’s wish that he should 
prepare an edition of Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
An introductory chapter on the author of that great work 
seemed desirable, and the chapter swelled into a biography 
of Mr. Lockhart. The two bulky volumes before us do, very 
assuredly, form the most portentous introductory chapter 
ever known. Quid feret hoc tanto dignum promissor hiatu? 
We have hinted that condensation is the process which 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter the most requires. If we 
are to judge and estimate by proportion, it is scarcely the 
one which it is most likely to receive. At present we are 
equally impressed by the editor’s industry and the pub- 
lisher’s acquiescence. At the close of his preface Mr. Lang 
says that his book reads rather like a speech for the defence, 
pleading that Lockhart was so vehemently attacked and so 
unjustly misrepresented, that it was not to be avoided. This 
almost amounts to an admission on the part of the advocate 
that his speech is in reality superfluous. It must have been 
from the researches necessary for the preliminary chapter 
that he learnt of Lockhart’s imputed crimes, which we venture 
to say had been mercifully but completely forgotten, and 
might as well have been left alone. Apart from his having 
made himself (setting aside the exception) no individual name 
as an author, Lockhart has not, on the other hand, like many 
other men not more famous in themselves, left behind him 
the memory of a remarkable individuality. Boswell somehow 
did, though it may have been something of a figure pour rire. 
Lockhart was an admirable son-in-law, and Sir Walter was 
deeply attached to him; but in spite of detractors and de- 
fenders alike, he was, with a corner for the Spanish Ballads, 
Sir Walter’s biographer and no more. How much Mr. Lang 
has tried to make of him may be gathered from the fact 
that he speaks of a collection of caricatures of his which 
are preserved at Abbotsford, of which one or two specimens 
are given ; and takes occasion to compare him to Thackeray 
as a caricaturist. Thackeray seems to have become of 
late a kind of general standard of comparison for every- 
thing and everybody; but except in the want of finish 
we can find no resemblance here. The extraordinary humour 
of Thackeray’s sketches was at least as remarkable as any 
imperfection in the drawing, which alone, we should say, 
gives Mr. Lockhart’s sketches the right to be seen outside the 
albums they were harmlessly intended for. It does seem 
rather severe measure to an innocent biographer, so many 
years after his domestic sin, to have such a caricature brought 
into the public light as that of Charles II. and Fenella in 
St. James’s Park. Let us, at all events, give the better side 
of him, as a man for whom even Carlyle had words of 
praise, and of whom Lady Eastlake recorded how many 
kind and good “things I remember from his lips,—bow 
unfailing his tribute to worth and duty, though under the 
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homeliest garb.” It was as a critic, however, that he worked 
most and was best known in his day, and very few critics are 
amongst the immortals. Lockhart said of them himself, that 
no mere reviewer could be a good critic, while the perfect 
reviewer must be, like Shakespeare, universal, impartial, 
national. Mr. Lang concludes of him that he was himself 
formed for “ gentle and universal eriticism of the masters of 
literature, not of cotemporaries,” but that he had to take the 
world and the Press as he found them, and “ with a stoical 
disdain that verged on cynicism, subdued his hand to that 
it worked in.” We fear, with all respect to Mr. Lang, that 
the same description would apply to a good many critics of 
their cotemporaries, and that it is not in itself a very strong 
plea for literary attacks that a man should feel himself too 
good for his place; but im days of vehement literary 
animosities Lockhart was at all events not a truculent 
sword-player. If Valerius had succeeded he need not perhaps 
have “subdued his hand;” but the Press appears to have 
needed more apologies in those days than it is prepared to 
admit now. ‘“ Your connection with any newspaper,” wrote 
Sir Walter to his son-in-law, “ would be disgrace and degrada- 
tion. I would rather sell gin to the poor people and poison 
them that way.” 


It is from the parts of the volume that relate to Sir Walter 
Scott, we fear, that Mr. Lang’s readers will derive their main 
interest in his work, anticipating thereby their enjoyment of 
his forthcoming edition of the Life. Many of his letters are 
very pleasant reading, though even there there is, as is in- 
evitable in such cases, a good deal that is so purely private 
and domestic that one scarcely sees the use of publishing it. 
But we never tire of Sir Walter Scott,—those of us at all 
events who still set his novels in the forefront of the 
battle, and can feel something more than sympathy with 
the stirring verse which an unwilling world will not nowadays 
admit to be poetry, tracing in it the most direct of the 
influences which he brought to bear on his son-in-law, as he 
is the man whom we are bound to regard as the figure-head 
of Mr. Lang’s labours. He certainly was no sparing critic of 
his own work, and no diffuse one either, if his “Ann of 
Geierstein, d—— her!” is to be accepted as a specimen. For 
the rest, the usual good company to be met with in literary 
chronicles figures freely in these pages. We have notes of 
everybody, from Napoleon to Thackeray, Keats, and Jowett, 
and Sheridan Knowles, Disraeli and Manning, and Dr. 
Maginn and Macaulay, all figuring promiscuously in the 
index. As to the much-vexed Cardinal, this is the cotemporary 
verdict of Lockhart, writing to Professor Wilson :—“ Manning 
is, on the whole, next if not equal to Newman for importance 
as a convert; his influence very great in society at large, as 
well as among the younger clergy. He is a very agreeable 
and polished gentleman—a fine ascetical coxcomb (and tuft- 
hunter)—the image of a Jesuit Cardinal of the sixteenth 
century, and I expect him to be followed by a long train of 
ladies.” Nothing is so stimulating as diversity of opinion; 
but whatever else may have been said of him, a tuft-hunting 
coxcomb is about the very last of all possible descriptions 
which the world is likely to endorse. As a set-off to such a 
piece of imperception let us record Lockhart’s prophecy of 
the revival of the Napoleonic traditions round the name of 
the great Napoleon, which is being so curiously realised in 
the France of to-day. There is plenty in the result of Mr. 
Lang’s labours for readers to take interest in, but the subject 
does not strike us as adequate to the labour. And such 
remarks as those on Manning, with similar utterances about 
Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli and others, Mr. Lang might as 
well have left ont. 





ARMENIA: PAST AND PRESENT.* 
Ir was inevitable that the present crisis in the relations 
between the Sultan and his Armenian subjects should be the 
cause of many new books on the past and present history of 
Armenia, and it was equally certain that a good many of 
these historians should have been tempted to authorship 
rather by the interest of their subject than by any particular 
knowledge of their own; for which reason we are hardly 
surprised to find that in the case of neither of the books now 
before us does the author possess any special qualifications 





* (1.) Armenia: a Historicat Sketch, By An Old Indian. London: Elliot 


Stock.— 2.) Turkey and the Armenian ‘Atrocities. By Rev. Edwin M. Bliss. 
London ; ber Unwin. - 





which should enable him to speak with authority on Armenian 
affairs. Nevertheless, though one cannot say that either the 
Rev. E. M. Bliss or “ An Old Indian” have done anything 
more than collect together and comment upon information 
which was open to all the world, their efforts to instruct 
should not be thrown away upon a public whose sympathy 
with the present condition of Armenia has not led it to study 
the past history of the Armenian people. 


The author of Armenia: a Historical Sketch has, as his title 
implies, given a very succinct account of Armenia and the 
Armenians in ancient and modern times; but his sketch is 
quite sufficiently full to impress upon his readers the fact that 
though the Armenians to-day are a people without a country 
and without a home, they once formed a nation which played 
no inglorious part in the history of Christianity. And itisa 
fact which it is well to bear in mind in considering: the 
aspirations of the down-trodden relics of the race, for the 
Armenians themselves are by no means forgetful of their 
past. As to the question whether Armenia has still claims to 
be regarded as a nation, “An Old Indian” refrains from 
expressing a direct opinion, though he makes it fairly evident 
that such claims meet with his approval :— 

“ A claim to nationality is not dependent on any form of civil 
government, and is not weakened by any circumstances of bondage 
and oppression. The insignia of a national status are a common 
race, 2 common language, @ common religion, and as the result, 
common aims and aspirations. All these characteristics of 
nationality distinguish in a high degree and to the present hour 
the Armenian people. For long centuries they have been deepened 
under the influences of the national faith, however degenerate it 
may have often become, either in form or substance. Nor are 
there wanting in these times tokens of a wide-spread revival of 
the patriotic spirit.” 

Theoretically, no doubt, common aims and aspirations ought 
to result from those other possessions in common which the 
author quotes, but it is the misfortune of Armenia that they 
have not. The unselfishness of true patriotism is markedly 
wanting. Even in the stormy history of her past, from the 
first introduction of Christianity into Armenia by Gregory 
to the close of the Armenian monarchy with the death: of 
Leo IV., through the rise and fall of the different dynasties 
that occupied that bloodstained throne and the fierce feuds that 
divided the Church itself, one may trace that lack of patriotic | 
cohesion which has left the Armenians for so many centuries 
the helpless prey of their Turkish conquerors. There is 
nothing in “ An Old Indian’s” book to indicate for certain 
whether he has a personal acquaintance with the people of 
whom he writes, or whether his knowledge is entirely derived 
from old histories and modern Consular reports, with, perhaps, 
some personal experience of Armenian communities in other 
lands. We fancy, from internal evidence, that the latter 
is the case, and that the author has not fathomed some of the 
most important depths of the Armenian character, hardly 
apparent, perhaps, amongst the scattered individuals whose 
country lies anywhere between London and Calcutta, but very 
visible to those students who, like the English and American 
missionaries, actually live amongst the Armenians in the old 
home of their race under Turkish rule. The result is that, in 
seeking for some explanation of the change from the Armenian 
past to the present, some primary cause of the misrule of the 
Turk, and the miserable condition of the Armenian people 
within the Sultan’s dominions, the author is fain to fall back 
upon the influence exercised by Islamism upon the Turkish 
Government and the conflict between Mahommedan orthodoxy 
and the stubborn adherence of the Armenians to their ancient 
faith. No doubt the religious question has much to 
do with it, as it had much to do with the ill-treatment 
of the Bulgarians and other Christian populations under 
Turkish rule in Europe; but, in view of the fact that 
the Turks, official and unofficial, are capable of practising a 
perfect religious toleration when it pleases them, and in 
view, too, of the marked decline in fanaticism which bas 
accompanied the general degeneration of the Turkish strength 
of character, it is impossible to believe that religious in- 
tolerance only is at the bottom of that smouldering batred 
between the two peoples, which, when it breaks: into flame, 
changes even a decent Turkish citizen to the semblance of a 
fiend. The author lays great stress upon the “ forced conver- 
sions” which have taken place in one or two instances. 
These conversions were no doubt effects of the bratalities 
committed upon the helpless Christians, but not the cause ; 


‘ the intention of the Turk has been too manifestly to exter- 
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minate and not to convert. The reason of this hatred, as 
also the real extent of the rottenness of the Turkish system 
of government, is not to be learnt from histories or Blue- 
books. As far as it forms a mere historical sketch, this 
volume deserves to be read; it is a well-constructed and 
excellently written survey of the past and of the most salient 
features of the present of Armenia. But we do not think it 
throws any new light upon the Eastern question. 


Very much the same may be said of the contribution of the 
Rev. E. M. Bliss, Turkey and the Armenian Atrocities, with 
this difference, that though the author does not appear to be 
one of the number of American missionaries who have estab- 
lished themselves in Asia Minor, he is evidently in such close 
touch with them as to be able to profit largely by the unique 
information which their intimate knowledge of the country 
affords. Had he confined himself to a brief survey of the 
present condition of the Armenians in Asia as seen through 
the eyes of the American missionaries, his book would have 
been quite as useful and far less bulky. As it is, the history 
of the Turkish Empire, which forms the preamble to his 
volume, is rather beside the mark. Nevertheless the 
matter of the author’s work is so interesting, and its 
tone throughout so admirable, that we are not disposed to 
quarrel with him on the score of diffuseness. Indeed, the 
moderation and absence of prejudice which the author 
invariably displays, form one of the most marked features of 
his book, and are in strong contrast with the silly exaggera- 
tion of the preface with which Miss Willard has favoured 
him. Like “An Old Indian,” Mr. Bliss is also an admirer of 
the Armenian character, and believes that the people possess 
“many of the essential elements of a strong nation.” Still, 
he is not blind to their defects, and his description of the 
latter goes far to explain not only the failure of the 
Armenians to hold their own in the past, but also some of the 
rancorous hatred which their Mahommedan fellow-subjects 
seem to entertain towards them. Mr. Bliss writes of the 
Armenians at the time of the Treaty of Paris :— 

“There were, however, other features which must be noted. 
They were grossly ignorant and for the most part densely 
superstitious, held in absolute thrall by a Hierarchy bigoted and 
over-bearing te the last degree, and fully as ignorant as the 
people whom they misled. Their constant strife with other 
nations and their long history of subjugation had developed a 
shrewdness of dealing which partook in marked degree of the un- 
scrupulous. They were ready to take advantage of anybody and 
of anything to further their ends. Obsequious and servile in 
their bearing towards their superiors, they were looked upon by 
the Turk as a necessary evil; a fruitful source of income in the 
shape of taxes, advantageous for their general skill as artisans and 
as servants, but beneath contempt for their trickery. Similarly 
they had the hatred of their fellow-Christians of other churches. 
There was, however, another characteristic that has been recog- 
nised by their best men for years as operating more than any- 
thing else to keep them in subjection and prevent their best 
development. With all their intense nationality manifesting 
itself in their devotion to their history and their church, their 
absolute refusal to be swallowed up in any other race or any other 
community, there is a lack of mutual confidence, a jealousy of one 
another's advance, that has made it impossible for them as a race 
to hold together in any onward movement.” 


In these defects lies, we think, the whole tragedy of 
Armenian history. How tragic that history has been of late, 
how unspeakable the sufferings through which the unhappy 
race has passed, it does not need this book to remind us. Mr. 
Bliss is able, through his missionary colleagues, to give us a 
more authoritative account of the extent of the atrocities 
than can be derived from most sources, and it is lamentable 
to find that in hardly a single case have they been exaggerated 
by the European Press. Taken altogether, it is impossible to 
speak of Mr. Bliss’s book except in praise, and we would 
warmly recommend it to any one who wishes to learn some- 
thing more of the Armenians than their misery. 





THE DIALOGUE OF CATHERINE OF SIENA.* 
CATHERINE OF SrgeNA was born in 1347 and died in 1380; but 
in her thirty-three years of life she took a remarkable place 
in the history of the Church. The multifarious occupations 
and the marvellously important letter-bag of the mediswval 
saint are, indeed, such as show a genius at work. She sprang 
from one of the trading, but then ruling, families of the small 
perturbed city, and she died, having left her mark on the lives 

* The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin, Catherine of Siena, Dictated by Her, 


whilst in a State of Ecstasy, to Her Secretaries, and Completed in the Year of Our 
1870. Trauslated from the Original Italian. With an Introduction on the 
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of the best known persons of her own day, including two 
Popes; having founded the Order linked with that of 
St. Dominic; and having reformed and spiritualised the 
religious world in a way which it much needed and often 
bitterly resented. Her life was short, but in what it did and 
suffered it was a very long life. 

The volume before us does not need review as a life of the 
saint. It is a companion to the various lives, and it is pre- 
faced by a memoir which has, directly, little to do with her, 
Its point of viewis this. Mr. Algar Thorold, son of the late 
Bishop of Winchester, some twelve years ago joined the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome. He was still very young 
indeed, and, as he did not seem to be aware that the Anglican 
communion held any members who recognised the supernatural, 
he eagerly flung himself upon all that Rome permits to those 
who desire some external and material objects of devotion. Our 
examination of the present ambitious preface shows us the 
same longing for satisfaction, but this time in mysticism, and 
there is an intense desire to prove to others that the spiritual 
life exists. One way of attempting this would have been 
merely to narrate the life of her who acted on this belief. 
The method which Mr. Thorold has chosen is to claim for her 
work literary genius, and to assert that the secret of all genius 
is simply insight into the scientific investigation of fact. If 
this be the case, then he points out to literary people that the 
statements of mysticism, like the sounds of music, represent 
some effect—the experience of some state—that can be felt by 
any sympathetic mind and analysed by any capable intellect. 
Mr. Thorold’s argument or plea is not always quite clear, but 
this, we believe, is the gist of what he says. 

The editor therefore does not think that he goes out of his 
way in his preface to a book most suited for contemplative 
spirits, when he examines the “ natural” school of the French 
writers, and, amongst others, mentions the work of Huysmans 
as an instance of the impossibility of being an artist and yet 
suppressing the supernatural. As the preface is dated 1895 
Mr. Thorold probably had not seen the only work which could 
be recommended to readers here, as seeming to prove his case. 
This, En Route, lately published in English, with the worst 
passages removed as we hear, is, barring certain disfigure- 
ments, a very beautiful picture of a soul that suddenly found 
that it could believe, but, steeped in mire, had to pass through 
successive stages of the lower grades of the spiritual life, and is 
then brought into contact with the Benedictine monks, till it 
at last catches sight of That which they aspire to reach. This 
book, and perhaps some stories in which truth has been 
stranger than fiction, may make us respect the desire of Mr. 
Thorold to win the intellectual mind by an appeal to the 
intellect. 

Bat it is more likely that he will have his success as a 
translator than as a reasoner. The book has never been so 
well translated before, nor, we think, has it ever been translated 
into English as a whole. In its present state it is for 
libraries, but doubtless it will soon pass into a cheaper form, 
and be a treasure to many who would have no conception of 
the meaning of the preface, but can understand far better 
than the learned that with which the book deals. Fulfil the 
conditions, say they, and whether you live in one country or 
in another, you will gain precisely the same experience, as you 
pass through those grades which all aspiring souls must pass 
through, very slightly affected by circumstances of the outer 
life, and not as much modified by individual idiosyncrasies as 
might be supposed. In our opinion the preface cannot appeal 
to the same class of readers as does the book; and in any case 
we feel that Catherine of Siena is her own best interpreter. 


The actual dialogue is said to have been dictated whilst in 
a state of ecstasy, but much that she believed to be peculiar 
to herself is common to all creative artists. For example, it 
seemed marvellous that she could dictate several letters at 
once. Not all of us have that faculty, but all who have it 
consider it a commonplace thing. Or again, the rate at which 
a column of print is taken in by the eye of a rapid reader 
seems absolutely miraculous to an ordinary reader. Evi- 
dently Catherine had powers which would have brought her 
to the front in any age, and, after all, if we do not think very 
much of gifts not unfrequently found in special types of men 
and women, they are none the less wonderful. 

Nevertheless, the power by which Catherine unconsciously 
won her fature canonisation by the Roman Church, and her 
reverence from Christendom, was simply that of holiness. It 
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was holiness so great that it makes us forget the strange 

medieval mould into which it was poured. It was holiness 

so remarkable and so pure that though, especially in Italian, 
the literary expression has literary merit, ordinary criticism 
upon the Dialogue is out of place. Yet we know that 
amongst our readers there are some who will wish to hear 
exactly for what purposes it would be worth their while to 

this volume. Itis quite clear that it is excellently 
suited for use as a standard devotional work for those 
who have passed the first stages of the spiritual life, or 
for reading in retreats, quiet days and the like, for those 
who can select what they require. For a clerical or other 
theological library belonging to educated religious people it 
would be a real acquisition. But it is simply the record of 
the deeper dealings of God with a soul which felt that it knew 
Him. Vidi arcanum Dei may be described as the keynote of 
the book, as it was of the life of its author. It may be held 
by some that there are no such dealings,—but the book is for 
those who think there are, in fact, for those who know there are. 
Through pain, accepted and self-inflicted, through prayer, 
through days of alms-deeds, and nights cruelly and wrongly 
as we think, spent in perpetual vigil; through practical study 
of peasants and traders, princes, merchants, and ecclesias- 
tics; by living through domestic troubles; by going through 
calumnies and inquisitions to the even more dangerous spiritual 
achievements in the religious world—Catherine of Siena ac- 
complished her detachment. Like other holy souls she learnt 
to love pain. She writes: “By the increase of love grows 
grief and pain, wherefore he that grows in love grows in grief.” 
Here is another saying :—“ The root of discretion is a real 
knowledge of self and of My Goodness by which the soul im- 
mediately and discreetly renders to each one his due.” She 
describes the stages of union :—‘“ Learn that this Bridge 
cis has three steps,.....of which two were made 
with the wood of the most Holy Cross, and the third still 
retains the great bitterness He tasted when He was given gall 
and vinegar to drink.” And yet there is a paradox here, true 
to all spiritual experience, when she says:—‘‘On the first 
step, then, lifting her feet from the affections of earth, the 
soul strips herself of vice; on the second, she fills herself with 
love and virtue; and on the third she tastes peace.” It might 
appear impossible that on the same stage there should be 
bitterness and peace, but has not this been the lesson of the 
mystical life P—the peace spoken of is that which is shown to 
the world as possessed by those who would enter into the 
mystery of vicarious suffering. 

Not all is pure contemplation. The treatises of both 
“ Obedience” and “ Prayer” are penetrated with shrewdness, 
and at times with sternness. We feel that the keynote of it 
all is to be found in words which we once either quoted from 
Mr. Shorthouse, or used in speaking of his work—“ The 
mystics are terribly practical people.” 





SOCIAL STATISTICS.* 


THIs is an age, among other things, of tabulation and 
enumeration. The facts of human life, as far as they are 
capable of numerical expression, are put together and worked 
out to two places of decimals in all sorts of reports and 
statistical abstracts, and are then generally left in depart- 
mental pigeon-holes, unless they are wanted to support or 
refute a policy or a doctrine. Mankind at large dislikes 
figures, as involving arithmetical efforts which are asso- 
ciated with unpleasant reminiscences of tear-bespattered 
slates, and, to a certain extent justly, mistrusts them as 
inconveniently stubborn, but at the same time frequently 
fallacious, arguments. ‘There is no getting round figures,” 
it is often said; but Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, 
and other inquirers into the vagaries of shady finance, 
would probably object that much depends on the methods 
by which the figures are arranged; and in other de- 
partments of life there are many examples of the ease with 
which statistics may be made to accord with the bias of the 
statist. For instance, the ingenuity with which masters of 
the art of political arithmetic can prove diametrically diverse 
conclusions from the same set of figures is exemplified when- 
ever a General Election, or even a by-election, is commented 
on by party journals. 





\_® Statistics and Sociology | Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia College, New York and 
London: Macmillan and Co, 





Trustworthy or not, however, figures are very interesting 
as long as they are suppressed. A writer who will wade 
through tables and reports, and will then give the world a 
brief and lucid summary of their contents, mentioning as few 
figures as possible and clothing the bare skeleton of fact m 
the flesh and blood of inference and imagination, will have 
enriched the world with a piece of really suggestive instruc- 
tion, More suggestive than instructive certainly, for even if 
we could rely entirely on the figures that are supplied, the 
phenomena that lie beneath them are so various and com- 
plicated that it is extremely difficult to establish anything 
like a satisfactory chain of causation; but though statis- 
tical sociology is still a pastime rather than a science, and 
is not much more useful to a practical statesman than the 
knowledge of Kriegspiel to a General in the field, it certainly 
enables us to make many interesting guesses, even if it but 
seldom presents us with a certainty. Professor Mayo-Smith, 
of Colambia College, has published a very large volume 
dealing with the subject of Statistics and Sociology. The 
size of the book is likely to offend the delicate appetite of 
modern readers, who prefer to feed only on occasional 
morsels, and the Professor might certainly have lightened his 
menu without spoiling the feast, by leaving out some of his 
dissertations on “ moral statistics” and their effect on the 
“free-will” problem, but, nevertheless, it is a pleasant 
volume enough as long as one does not take the subject toa 
seriously, or expect to find “the relations of men in society ” 
here reduced to a mathematical formula. The writer does 
not attempt to conceal the untrustworthiness of many of the 
figures with which he has to deal, and the difficulty of making 
sufficient allowance for the carelessness with which man- 
kind, viewing such questions with easy-going indifference, 
approaches the task of filling in the papers supplied by 
official inquiries. For instance:— 

“There has been much discussion as to whether this smal} 
proportion of women [in India] is due to omissions, or whether 
the number of women is really so much smaller than that 
of men. Undoubtedly part is due to simple omissions. Women 
are held in such low esteem that many males, heads of house- 
holds, would simply neglect to return daughters or female 
servants, not thinking the matter of sufficient importance. 
Others having daughters of marriageable age not yet married 
would neglect to return them on account of a feeling of shame, 
and among the hill tribes there is said to be considerable jealousy 
in regard to their wives and daughters.” 


Then again statistics of age are further complicated by the 
extraordinary fact that ignorant people are accustomed to 
give the age roughly in round numbers, so that “the ages 
concentrate on the years ending with a 0 or the figure 5;” 
while the proverbial difficulty of inducing ladies to state 
their ages is another confusing factor :— 


“Even in Prussia, where the common people are well educated, 
we find that while the number of people returned in 1890 as 
40 years of age was 372,604, the number of 39 years was only 
335,607, and the number of 41 years was 337,596. In India, where 
the population is very ignorant, the concentration on the decennial 
periods is extraordinary. Out of 100,000 persons of villages the 
number returned as 40 years of age was 5,240, of 39 years was 322, 
and of 41 years was 216...... In England the number of 
women returning themselves as from 20 to 25 years of age is 
always greater than the number of girls 10 to 15 years of age ten 
years previously, although they are only the survivors of the 
latter after a lapse of ten years, and should of necessity be fewer 
in number.” 


Professor Mayo-Smith is dealing, of course, with international 
statistics, and it is interesting to find that he takes our 
countrywomen as the worst offenders among the ladies of the 
world in the matter of fibbing about their age. But with 
regard to ignorant and useless returns as to the causes of 
death, it seems that the palm is awarded to American practi- 
tioners. An astonishing quotation is given from the mortality 
statistics of the Tenth Census :— 


“While the results obtained from these physicians’ returns 
are of interest and value, it must be constantly borne in mind 
that they were not derived solely from competent medical men, 
but from all those who chose to call themselves physicians. 
When the cause of death is reported as ‘Tecis,’ ‘ Spinalgitis,’ 
‘Colory in Phantum,’ ‘ Cobria fontim,’ ‘Cholor Rhear Infantum,’ 
‘ Hasphmar,’ ‘New Moner Fever,’ ‘ No fisian tendin,’ ‘ Struck in 
on the aire sells,’ ‘Yaller ganders of the Liver,’ ‘ Unnowing,’ 
‘Know Knowen Cause,’ &c., it is evidently unsafe to lay too much 
stress on the scientific accuracy of the diagnosis by the same 
reporter in other cases, even although the spelling may be more 


t > 


nearly correct.’ 


In spite of these many drawbacks, however, our statistician 





is able to present many interesting facts with a sufficient 
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approach to certainty. For instance, he tells us that owing 
to the industrial development of England, the number of 
marriages has ceased to fluctuate with the price of food, and 
now follows the volume of the total exports, and “an increase 
or depression in the one is almost always followed by a corre- 
sponding increase or depression in the other.” The next 
novelist who creates a match-making mother must be careful 
to picture her, not as conning the pages of Debrett, but as 
keeping a sharp eye on the Board of Trade Returns. The 
volume of the exports is also said to have a direct and in- 
variable effect on the number of suicides in England. 
Professor Mayo-Smith gives some startling figures of the 
estimated monetary loss caused by disease and premature 
death :— 
“Sickness and mortality bring great loss to the community. 
According to Dr. Farr’s English Life Table, of a 
million persons born, 72,397 die between the ages of 15 and 45 as 
the result of phthisis and 24,805 as the result of zymotic diseases. 
If we take the money-value of each person aged 15 to 45 as £200 
sterling, the pecuniary loss from phthisis alone is £14,479,400. 
A comparison between the annual deaths per million in 
England during the two decades 1861-70 and 1871-80 shows that 
the deaths from fever had decreased 401 per million and from 
phthisis 359 per million. Every decrease of this sort is a direct 
gain to the community.” 
Another remarkable calculation traces the beneficial effect 
of improved sanitation in England. It appears that “the 
mean annual number of births in England and Wales in 
1871-80 was 858,878. If these children be traced through life, 
the changes occurring in the death-rates of 1871-80, as com- 
pared with 1838-54, will result in an addition of 1,800,047 
years of life shared among them; and since this number of 
births occurs annually, it may be reasonably inferred that 
there is an annual addition of nearly 2,000,000 years of life to 
the community, the greater share in which must be ascribed 
to sanitary measures.” The points of interest in this large 
volume are indeed almost endless, and any one who has come 
ander the spell of the fascination of figures will find it a well- 
stocked storehouse. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest, 
in the interests of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, that one or two 
Americanisms might be corrected in future editions. It is 


not professorial to speak of “back of” instead of “ behind,” 
and “due” is not synonymous with “owing.” 





MADAGASCAR BEFORE THE CONQUEST.* 


Mr. SisR£E has written so much on Madagascar in past years 
that this latest book of his could hardly be, and certainly is 
not, any such systematic study of the state of politics and 
‘society there before the French conquest as the title might 
lead the reader to expect. It does not amount to much 
more than a series of chapters of miscellaneous, but well- 
arranged, notes on various aspects of native life in the great 
island, and the physical setting of that life in the scenery 
and the seasons amid which and under the influence of which 
it is led, together with some facts illustrating the extent to 
which the work of English missions has been carried among 
the people. It might have been wished that so careful an 
observer, and one so familiar with the Malagasy, their institu- 
tions, and their character, as modified by. missionary effort, 
when writing again, last year, of the scene of his life’s work, 
had been in a position to give us a book of a more ambitious 
description, throwing direct light on the prospects of French 
domination and on its early workings in this new and great 
sphere of activity. In all probability, however, the pub- 
lication of such a book by an English missionary would 
have involved serious risk to the continuance of the writer’s 
work in Madagascar, and might possibly have appreciably 
diminished the security of the position of English missionaries 
there generally. There is not a single note of hostility to 
France.or Frenchmen in Mr. Sibree’s. book. On the contrary, 
the. friendly relations subsisting between him and M. 
Grandidier, which have led that gentleman to allow Mr. Sibree 
to embody in his pages translations of several interesting 
passages from M. Grandidier’s writings on the natural history, 
geography, and social customs of Madagascar, would suggest 
that Mr. Sibree is something of a persona grata to the present 
lords paramount of the island. But the essential features of 
the situation are such that, especially when, as is now very 
plainly the case, things are far from working smoothly 





* Madagascar before the Conquest. By the Rev. James Sibree, Missionary of 
the L.M.S, London: T, Fisher Uawin. : a 





between the Malagasy and the protecting Power, the repre. 
sentatives of that Power might naturally prove very sensitive 
to anything in the shape of a thorough examination of their 
difficulties and their methods by an English missionary, How 
true this is may be readily conceived in the light of the in. 
formation given as to the results of missionary work in such 
chapters of the book before us as that describing Iméring, 
the central province of Madagascar, and Antananarivo, the 
capital. Indeed, to the careful reader, the more or legs in. 
cidental manner in which the results of English mission work 
are referred to serves to enhance the illustrative value of 
those references. 

The chapter on Imérina is full of all kinds of interesting 
observations on the physical features and antiquities of the 
province and life in its numerous villages. In area consider. 
ably larger than Yorkshire, and lying 4,000 ft. to 4,500 ft, 
above the sea, “Imérina is a mountainous country, with 
but little level ground except on the western side of 
Antananarivo, where the dried-up bed of an extensive 
ancient lake forms the great rice-plain known ag Bat. 
simitatatra. This is the granary of the capital, and doubt- 
less accounts for its position, and for the comparatively 
dense population around it to the north, west, and sonth, 
But there are innumerable valleys where the slopes are 
terraced with rice-plots, like great green staircases, where the 
grain is first sown broadcast, and from which the young 
plants are taken up and transplanted in the larger fields along 
the banks of the rivers, and in the beds of small dried-up 
lakes of ancient date.” Here it may be mentioned that in 
another chapter Mr. Sibree gives a very interesting and pic. 
turesque description both of the aspect of “the changing 
year in central Madagascar” and of the agricultural opera- 
tions of the people. There is an elaborate and complete 
system of irrigation which turns the whole of the great 
“granary” of Antananarivo into a vast water-meadow. This 
arrangement naturally produces very striking changes from 
time to time in the general aspect of the district. Thus “in 
January those portions of the great rice-plain which lie north. 
west of the capital become golden-yellow in hue, and after a 
few days patches of water-covered field may be noticed in 
different places, showing where the crop has been cut, and 
the few inches of water in which it was growing show con- 
spicuously in the prospect. As the weeks advance, this 
water-covered area extends over larger portions of the rice- 
plain until the whole of the early crop has been gathered in, 
so that in many directions there appear to be extensive sheets 

As there are channels to conduct water 
to every rice-field, small canoes are largely used to bring the 
rice, both before and after it has been threshed, to the margin 
of the higher grounds and nearer to the roads.” Ata village 
to which reference had been made, “which is like a large 
island surrounded by a sea of rice-plain, there is one 
point where a number of these channels meet and form quite 
a port; and a very animated scene it presents at harvest 
time as canoe after canoe, piled up with heaps of rice in the 
husk, or with sheaves of it still unthreshed, comes up to 
the landing-place to discharge its cargo.” That is a very 
attractive sketch, and many of the villages of the central 
province, we are told, are decidedly pretty and picturesque, 
especially at a distance. When the European enters them 
there must be many trials to the nose as well as to the eyes, 
judging from Mr. Sibree’s account of the entire indifference 
of the inhabitants to sanitary considerations. The Hovas, 
indeed, who inhabit the central province, and who, of 
course, are the dominant tribe, though, strangely enough, not 
physically so powerful as the Betsiléo, whom they vanquished 
and displaced, do not practise certain extremely unhealthy as 
well as, to our notions, peculiarly revolting funeral customs, 
which are described as prevailing widely among the other 
tribes in the island, and which are apparently connected with a 
belief in transmigration. But they have, or lately had, a most 
peculiar and quite sufficiently insanitary ceremony “which 
they call mamddikea (literally, ‘turning-over’), and which con- 
siste.in going to their tombs to turn the corpses on one side, 
so that they may not be fatigued by remaining too long in 
one position. This ceremony is usually observed during the 
year following the death of one of the members of the 
family. ‘This is a time of feasting and rejoicing.” But, 
shortly adds Mr. Sibree, “many of these customs, although 
practised until the last few years, are completely disappearing 
under the influences of civilisation and Christianity.” 
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“Phe sentence just quoted is an example of the im- 
pressive incidental testimony which this book bears to 
the wide-reaching results of the work of the agents of 
«civilisation and Christianity,” who, of course, have been 
the English missionaries. Few things are more difficult 
to change than funeral customs, as our own experience 
shows, and if the conservatism of the Hovas has yielded 
in such matters, we could hardly have better evidence of 
the hold which their English teachers have obtained. 
Towards the end of the chapter on Imérina, already referred 
to, we find the remark that “in almost all the larger 
villages” of that province “there is now to be seen a building 
for Christian worship.” In many places it is only a rude and 
ain stracture, but in many others, and particularly near the 
capital, “ very neat and pretty village churches are now to be 
geen. . - - - +» Showing that the people have worked hard and 
done their best to make a building that shall be suitable for 
the worship of God.” And “besides being used for Divine 
Service on Sundays, the village church is also the school- 
house on week-days. Here may be seen bright children 
repeating their a, b, d (not c), reading and writing, doing 
gums, learning a little grammar and geography, and being 
taught their Catechism and something about the chief facts 
and truths of the Bible.” Antananarivo is a great centre of 
religious and educational activity. There, as indeed in many 
other Madagascar towns and villages, Sunday is reverently 
observed. There are actually twenty-seven town and suburban 
churches, together with schools and a college in the capital, 
belonging to the London Missionary Society, which body has 
three hundred congregations in the central province. The 
chief glory of Christianising and civilising the Hovas un- 
donbtedly falls to that Society, with which the Friends’ 
Mission works in intimate association. Other societies, 
indeed, are doing vigorous work, but on a very much 
amaller scale. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has four churches in Antananarivo, including a 
stately stone cathedral. The Jesuit Mission has the same 
number of churches, and the French Protestants have lately 
built a church “ under the auspices of the French Resident- 
General.” These numbers are enough to.show how completely 
itis an English, and for the most part a distinctly Protestant, 
work upon the possession of which France has entered. It is 
our missionaries, and especially those of the London Missionary 
Society, which forty years ago despatched artisans as well 
as evangelists to Madagascar, who have brought about the 
great moral and material elevation of the ruling native race 
of that island. It was sad enough that the lines of progress 
thus marked out should be disturbed as they were by the 
French occupation. But it is sadder still that the French do 
not seem able, without efforts which the Government of the 
Republic do not care to face, to make their occupation 
effective, that all authority in the central. province has to a 
large extent broken down, and that many of the Hovas are 
relapsing into heathenism and barbarism. In this most 
sorrowful issue of the operation of two diverse streams of 
European influence upon an interesting and very promising 
native race, Englishmen and Frenchmen of all creeds must 
see abundant cause for deep regret. 





ILLUSTRATIONS AND BOOKBINDINGS.* 

WE should say that the valuable parts of Mr. Pennell’s book 
were the early chapters, in which an interesting account is 
given of the history, technical and personal, of modern book- 
illustration in its passage from one country to another. Mr. 
Pennell takes us from Bewick in England to the illustrators 
and engravers who sprang up in succession to him in France, 
and then points out how the work done after Meissonier in that 
country was taken upand outdone in Germany in theengravings 
after Menzel. Then the running was taken up in England by 
our Preraphaelite school. Then came photography and pro- 
cess to alter methods of reproduction. America becomes con- 
spicuous, and so the flux and reflux of manners and methods 
goes on to our own day. All this is developed in chaps. 1 
and 2. In the chapter on English illustration, Mr. Pennell 
throws a generous warmth into his account of the admirable 
work done from 1860 onwards in books and magazines by 
*(1.) Modern Illustration. By Joseph Pennell. (Ex Libris Series.) London: 
George Bell and Sons ——(2.) Bookbindings Old and New. By Brander Matthews. 
Some series and penton ty) nee Bookbindings in the British Musewm, 
y-three meg selected by illiam Younger Fiercher, F.S.A., late 


Assistant a of Printed Books, Plates by W. Griggs. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 








such artists as Rossetti, Sandys, Boyd Houghton, Arthur 
Hughes. We single out these parts, but there is much in- 
teresting information to be found in other parts of the book. 
The account, however, of modern illustration in this and other 
countries suffers from the attempt to mention all conspicuous 
illustrators, and the examples given are affected by some 
want of discrimination. The number of really considerable 
talents that has been employed in illustration is not very 
great, and if no distinction is drawn between these and others 
we are reduced to a catalogue not at all raisonné. When 
Mr. Pennell turns from the technical history of illustration 
to general ideas, his writing is disfigured by a curious petu- 
lance and carelessness. Thus the book begins :— 

“ Tllustration is not only the oldest, but the only form of artistic 

expression which graphic artists have ever been able to employ. 
For that matter, every expression of the artist, whether conveyed 
by means of monochrome or colour, even the work of the plastic 
artist, is but an illustration. For an illustration is the recording, 
by means of some artistic medium, either of something seen by 
the artist which he wishes to convey to—that is, illustrate for— 
others; or else the direct interpretation by some artistic means 
of a written description, or the chronicling of an historical event; 
or it is acomposition which has been suggested to him by some 
occurrence in nature; or, again, his impression of some bm of 
nature or life. Therefore all art is illustration, though it rather 
seems to follow that all illustration is not art.” 
This is a curious tangle surely. The last statement is true 
enough, but a non sequitur from Mr. Pennell’s premisses. 
Those premisses are wrong, because illustration need not be 
artistic at all, nor “ recorded by an artistic medium.” Photo- 
graphs and explanatory diagrams, maps and plans, are illus- 
trations, but are frequently in no way artistic. In the third 
place, all art is not illustration in the sense i. which Mr. 
Pennell has put the word on the back of his book and uses it 
throughout. Illustration is short for book-illustration, and 
book-illustration does not even mean any picture appearing 
in a book, but a picture that illustrates a text, represents 
something also described in words. We of course find our 
author gaily using the word in the ordinary sense on the next 
page. Having told us that all the great painters of the past 
were illustrators, he modestly turns his back on this bright 
birth of his fancy and runs on,—* Two things become evident. 
First, that the great artists of the past did not illustrate.” 
The whole thing is a misplaced ingenuity which confuses the 
opening of his book. Again, to say that “landscape paint- 
ing, a modern invention, is only more or less glorified topo- 
graphy,” is not only odd history, but very strained thought. 
It would be just as luminous to describe painting as glorified 
canvas. 

We may quote another passage from the preface as an 
example of how not to write so as to engage the respect and 
sympathy of readers :— 

“ Still I have not allowed their decision to influence me” (the 
decision of a paper not to lend examples to this book), “nor yet 
the refusal of one or two artists, who evidently prefer the adver- 
tisement of the vulgar type of weekly to being included with 
their equals or masters. No doubt these confessions will be 
greeted with applause, especially in that paper whose boast it 
was once to be ‘ written by gentlemen for gentlemen.’ No doubt 
I shall be censured for leaving out the work of every man who 
ever happened to make an illustration or even a sketch, especially 
if it was privately published. No doubt the omission of Miss 
Alexander and other Ruskin-boomed amateurs will be noted, but 
I have no collection of their works which I should like to unload 
on the dear public.” 

It is surely still open to an artist, even in these times of free- 
dom, to refuse, if he pleases, to lend his work to a mis- 
cellaneous collection, and the author’s magnanimity in not 
abusing the work in consequence is rather discounted by this 
outburst. The work of Miss Alexander would have been very 
dangerous company for a number of illustrations actually 
given. “Booming” does not fit the motives or manner of 
Mr. Ruskin’s appreciation, and Mr. Pennell forgets himself 
too far in this wild spattering with mercenary aims of those 
whose taste is different from his own. An air of grievance 
against one’s audience and hints of differences behind 
the scenes with various people with whom the audience 
is not concerned would be a bad manner for a lecturer. 
Manner is not quite so personal an affair in a writer, 
but it counts for a great deal. Mr. Pennell, one would 
think, has knowledge enough to make his task agreeable to 
himself (and there is no obligation to write if it is not). Why 
not address an audience, for the most part innocent of preju- 
dice, so as to conciliate them? He would have a better 
chance of persuading. We note these irritating features of a 
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book containing much interesting information in the hope 
that when its author next takes the pen in hand he will con- 
sider it worth while to meet us in a Jess hasty temper. 

Another volume of the same series is devoted to bookbind- 
ings, and its peculiarity is that not only is the familiar 
ground of the art of the bookbinder and decorator in leather 
gone over, but chapters are given to bindings in cloth and 
paper. The last chapter is an account of the Grozier Club 
in New York. Mr. Brander Matthews’s knowledge of his 
subject is not very exhaustive, nor his discrimination very 
keen, but as an easy gossip giving some notion of the extent 
of the subject, and, by illustration, of the different types of 
design that have flourished, he will interest the general 
reader. 

A book of a different type is Mr. Fletcher's selection of 
English bookbindings in the British Museum. The bindings 
are excellently reproduced by coloured lithography, so that 
ne possesses something very like the book itself. The 
selection illustrates admirably the character of successive 
echools, and Mr. Fletcher’s notes on the authorship of the 
bindings are the work of an authority in these matters. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——= 
St. Nicholas, 1895-96, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Vol. XXIII., Part II. (Macmillan and Co.), begins well with a 
spirited “ Ballad of Betty the Bound-Girl,” belonging to the 
time just before the War of Independence. ‘The artist has 
scarcely given an impression of “feeble mind” in the finely cut 
face of “Old Aunt Short,” but his illustrations generally are 
good. Mr. William O. Stoddard in his “Swordmaker’s Son” 
ventures into Biblical times, the story beginning with the mis- 
sion of the Baptist’s disciples to Christ, and ending with the 
walk to Emmaiis, and seems to have managed his difficult task 
with discretion. Generally the volume seems to a somewhat 
hasty survey to have as many and as varied attractions as usual. 
The illustrations maintain the high level to which we are accus- 
tomed in St. Nicholas——Together with this volume may be men- 
tioned the similar issue of the Century Magazine, Vo). LIL., 
May-October, 1896 (same publishers). The conspicuous feature 
of this year’s Century is, of course, the serial issue of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “Sir George Tressady.” This volume con- 
tains the latter half of the novel. There are some highly in- 
teresting notes, chiefly from the pen of the editor, on recent 
political developments in the States. Not the least interesting 
among them is “ A Duty of Englishmen to America,” this duty 
being, to put the matter briefly, to know more about it. We 
are bidden to note the ‘controlling influence of a conservative 
element,” and not to keep our eyes on the “ grotesque, the crude, 
and the bizarre.” Very good; but unfortunately the “ grotesque, 
&c.,” is able to make itself so prominent. The editor is probably 
not old enough to remember that when we were in the agony of 
the Crimean War a United States Minister at a foreign Court 
sent home to his Government a plan for the invasion of England. 
We may have been wanting in sympathy, but we never did any- 
thing like that. Mr. William S. Sloane concludes his papers on 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which have been running through the issues 
of two years. We may mention a paper by Dr. P. C. Knapp on 
«Are Nervous Diseases Increasing?” His general answer to this 
question is negative, definitely negative as regards the special 
liability of the American population to this class of diseases, and, 
more generally, as regards civilised life in general. One of his 
@ priori arguments is that the modern conditions of life are much 
more easy than those of past centuries, and the strain, so far, less. 
“ Photographing the Unseen” is a fully illustrated paper on the 
Réntgen rays. 


We have received Vol. XI. of Work: the Illustrated Weekly 
Journal for Mechanics, January-July, 1896 (Cassell and Co.) A 
very curious supplement to No. 357 contains a number of letters 
from subscribers to the journal who have benefited by reading it. 
A “clergyman”—we cannot find his name in “Crockford ”— 
describes himself as not having possessed a single mechanic’s 
tool or had the slightest knowledge of any handicraft five years 
ago, and now making money by manufacturing electrical 
appliances. A boy spends his last penny in buying a number of 
Work, and has never been out of employment since; a painter’s 
labourer has increased his wages from 24s. to 36s. per week; a 
miner adds from 5s. to 10s. per week by what he does in his 
leisure time. We have always felt a certain incredulity as to 
learning practical work from a book, and feel it right to give 
some prominence to this evidence, Nor, indeed, could any 


It is scarcely needful to say more of Little Folks: a Magasine for 
the Young (Cassell and Co.) than that it is as good as usual, both 
as regards letterpress and illustrations. It must be remembered 
that two classes of readers are provided for,—“ little folks” and 
“very little folks.” Among other interesting things is Misg 
Dorothy Lowndes’s account of her two “ meer-kats” from South 
Africa. “Kat” with a “k” is not unlike “cat” with a « ¢,” but 
has something of the racoon about it. One of these two is to be 
seen in the small cat-house at the Zoo. 


We welcome with pleasure another volume, the fourth, of 
Chums: an Illustrated Paper for Boys (Cassell and Co.) The 
frontispiece is a spirited picture of a lad rescued from a shark. 
The contents gives the same variety of entertainment as usual, 
There are six serial stories, some of which we shall have the oppor. 
tunity of separately noticing. One is a tale of school-life ; another 
brings us “ Among Anarchists ;” a third takes us “ Over the Rolling 
Waves.” Short stories are to be counted by the score. There are 
the usual interviews. J. H. Taylor, the “ex-Golf-Champion,” 
recommends his game for boys. “ There is nothing like leather,” 
and we venture to think that though golf is good, there are games 
that are much better,—for boys. For mature age golf is the best, 
for old age the only game. Mr. MacGregor gives some interesting 
experiences “Behind the Stumps.” We must raise again what 
we fear is an ineffectual protest against the prize system, These 
appeals to greed are really revolting. 


Henry Callaway: a Memoir. By Marian S. Benham. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Henry Callaway was an excellent specimen of the 
medical missionary. In early youth he joined the Society of 
Friends, and his consequent abandonment of a still earlier in- 
tention of taking Anglican Orders caused him to study medicine, 
He found by degrees that the communion which he had joined 
did not satisfy him. After a period of suspense he definitely left 
it, and then returned to the first purpose of his life, to which he 
could now bring the qualification of medical knowledge which he 
had acquired as a substitute. This surely is a very remarkable 
“ ordering” of a man’s goings. His lines did not fall in places 
that were altogether pleasant. His “patron,” so to speak, was 
Bishop Colenso, who preached the sermon when he was ordained 
by the Bishop of Norwich. It was in the diocese of Natal that 
Mr. Callaway was first stationed. The Bishop’s administration 
did not always commend itself to him, and he had a difference, 
which was more serious than it seems, about Colenso’s choice of 
an equivalent for “God” in his translation of the Bible. When 
the Bishop’s speculations on the Pentateuch were published Mr. 
Callaway was not carried off his feet as were most of the clergy 
both at home and in the colony. Yet, on the whole, he dis- 
approved, and though he did not agree with Bishop Gray’s action, 
he reluctantly sided against his old friend. His judgment on the 
Bishop’s critical writings, though adverse, is perfectly calm and 
moderate. Ultimately Mr. Callaway became Bishop of Kaffraria. 
Native life is graphically portrayed in these pages, and there is a 
highly interesting account of the religious work carried on in the 
midst of it. 


Souvenirs of Tante Claire (Mdlle. Aubert). Translated from the 
French by Mrs. C. H. Gordon. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.)— 
“ Tante Claire” is, as will be seen, the name of affection by which 
Mdlle. Aubert was known to her family and intimate friends. 
Her biography may be told in a very few words. She devoted 
herself to the care of three orphans, the children of her sister. 
This care was shared by a relative, Mons. Ami Bordier, and in 
this volume we have, in the shape of letters, for the most part 
written by Mdlle. Aubert, with a few from M. Bordier, the record 
of this devotion. All through we see intelligence, culture, and 
humour, and an affectionate tenderness which inspires the whole. 
There is too a note of frankness and courage, for the writer was 
not one to deceive others or herself. But the book is one to be 
commended, not criticised. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Edmund and St. Thomas Sarum, 
1443-702. By Henry James Fowle Swayne. With Introduction 
by Amy M. Straton. (Bennett Bros., Salisbury.)—The late Mr. 
Swayne expended a vast amount of labour on the deciphering of the 
documents here printed. Mrs. Straton, his daughter, also deceased, 
put together an excellent summary of the records thus made 
accessible. It is needless to say that these documents, extending 
over a period of two centuries and a half, dealing as they do with 
a great variety of matters, are of the utmost value for the historian 
and the student of manners. Churchwardens’ accounts nowadays, 
when the business of life is so subdivided, have not much in them, 
But in pre-Reformation days the Church was the centre of the life 
of the parish. The feasts, for instance, were under its manage- 
ment. Among the items the entries of “ Dona et Legata” are 
especially noticeable. We have the other side of a fact that may 
be found in all collections of old wills, the amount and number of 








criticism be more to the point. 


legacies left, for ecclesiastical purposes. Pew-rents, as they may 
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be called, senm to be a very ancient form of contribution to the 
ways and means of the Church. Here is an example, which it 
would be easy to match with hundreds of others,—“xiid. rec. ex 
dono Roberti Bellor pro sedili in ecclesia sibi assignato.” This 
was in 1474-75. In 1482-83, we find “ xxd. rec. de Joh’e Bedwell 

ro una sede.” The volume is a proof, in its way, of the continuity 
of the Church. Its temporal affairs went on under much the same 
management through the periods of change. We would express 
our best wishes for the success of the “ Wilts Record Society,” of 
whose publications this is the first. 

Good Reading about Many Books. Mostly by their Authors. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is the “ second year” of this publica- 
tion. ‘The first volume did not, we think, come our way. Of 
this, the second, we may say that it distinctly interests us. It is 
a step towards a practice for which there is much to be said,— 
authors reviewing their own books. Honestly done, it would 
really be useful, and the signature is, in a way, a guarantee for 
honesty. Anyhow, the known author is better than the anony- 
mous friend. Of course,there are dangers. One of them, though 
one might not think it, is excessive modesty. Here, for instance, 
is Mr. R. F. Horton describing himself as an “unknown author.” 
Unknown! Was he not the centre of a great Academical battle? 
Has he not lectured on preaching before an American University ? 
The publisher is not forgetful of his duties. “Good reading” 
he kindly says of the efforts of his clientéle. 


Catullus. Edited by Arthur Palmer, Litt.D. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a volume of the “ Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts,” of which we have already noticed Mr. W. Leaf’s 
“Tliad” and Mr. Page’s “ Mneid.” The latter scholars has also 
edited “ Horace,” a volume which we do not remember to have 
seen. There is a brief “ Life,” a somewhat extensive criticism of 
the text, and a valuable addition, rendered possible, we suppose, 
by the brevity of the author, for we do not see it in the other 
volumes. Professor Palmer's conjectures are often ingenious, and 
once or twice convincing. This last may seem but moderate 
praise. Yet how few are the conjectures in the whole range of 
classical criticism of which so much can be said! The volume 
has a very pleasant appearance. 


The Romance of Judge Ketchum. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
(R. Bentley and Son.)—This story is a great advance in some im- 
portant respects on that from the same pen which we noticed some 
timeago. That a Judge in a Western town should turn out to be 
an English Peer is, of course, somewhat strange, but then this is 
a“romance,” and the criticism is irrelevant. For a tale of the 
kind which it professes to be Judge Ketchum is distinctly good. 
There is nothing dull or tiresome in it; on the contrary, it moves 
briskly from beginning to end, and the characters are drawn with 
a vigorous hand, nor have they, whatever we may think of the 
plot, any of the unreality of romance about them. Mr. Vachell 
must, however, be a little more careful about details. We cannot 
talk in English of “a caloric hero,” and in French the accent on 
vetise is circumflex, not acute. 


Across an Ulster Bog. By M. Hamilton. (W. Heinemann.)—It 
would have been better, we think, in view of the situation of affairs 
in Ireland, if Mrs. or Miss Hamilton had not chosen for the plot 
of her story this shameful business of sin and treachery. What 
would she say herself if some other novelist had pictured a 
Catholic priest in the same colours, had drawn him a brutal, 
lying profligate? If these things were typical of a class, then 
the picture would be fair; if they are exceptional, then it is 
contra bonos mores to give them the emphasis which is given to 
them here. The undeniable literary merit of the book makes us 
feel the more strongly how grave a mistake has been made. 


The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By James Rodway. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is one of the “ Story of the Nations” 
series. Of what nation—the question has been suggested by 
more than one of the ‘later volumes bearing this title—is 
the story told in these pages? Possibly the Carib nation; but 
that unhappily disappeared long ago. Many nations have had 
a share in this story, not always a creditable share. England, 
France, Spain, Denmark, and Holland have still possessions in 
this region. But we need not inquire too particularly whether 
the book has rightly found a place where it is. It brings con- 
veniently together a number of interesting facts, and supplies an 
acknowledged want. 


Old English Fairy - Tales. Collected by S. Baring Gould. 
(Methuen and Co.)—There is very good reading in these tales, 
as indeed there is sure to be in whatever Mr. Baring-Gould is 
pleased to give us. It is true that we are never quite sure 
whether he is making fun of us, or how far he uses the license 
of “introducing episodes,” not so much from other stories as 
from his own store of inventions. Where, for instance, did the 
device of the mother using glue to keep her son’s heart in the 





right place come from? It sounds very modern. “I must 
admit,” he writes in the notes to this tale, “that the bit of 
ballad (p. 91) is not a genuine old fragment.” If he would 
make a clean breast of it we should have some curious con- 
fessions. Where, we wonder, did he “collect” the conversa- 
tions between the King and Queen in “The Shepherd’s 
Daughter”? However, the tales are good fun, wherever they 
may come from, and the notes at the end are not the worst 
part of the entertainment.—— Legends from River and Mountain. 
By Carmen Sylva (H.M. the Queen of Roumania) and 
Alma Strettell. (George Allen.)—The volume contains ten 
folk-lore stories taken from the Queen of Roumania’s pub- 
lished volumes, and a number of stories, mostly, we gather, 
invented by Miss Strettell, though these, too, have some 
old material, common to the fairy-tales of many nations, 
worked up in them. The Queen’s contributions are mostly 
of- a melancholy turn. That seems to be the character of 
the legends of South-Eastern Europe. There is something more 
cheery, and to our taste, we must own, more pleasing, about the 
others. Mr. T. H. Robinson’s illustrations are graceful. Pretty 
faces and figures with easy curves have still some admirers.—— 
Such people will not find much satisfaction in The House of Joy, 
by Laurence Housman (Kegan Paul andCo.) Here we have eight 
fairy-stories for which Mr. Housman has done the work both of 
pen and pencil. The artis of the advanced kind—not as far on 
as Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s—but beyond old-fashioned tastes. The 
literature is good in its way, though we must own to a difficulty 
in determining whether it is grown-up people or children that 
are expected to like it——The Kanter Girls. By Mary L. B. 
Branch. (Downey and Co.)—Little girls in America are, we are 
glad to see, beginning to share in the privileges long enjoyed by 
little girls in the Old World. A peculiar kind of blue bird brought 
to the two sisters Prue and Janet Kanter rings by which they 
might become invisible at will, a golden chariot drawn by swans, 
and other marvels. They find a dryad to play with, and discover 
that the variety is already common in the backwoods. With 
many other delightful things and persons they become acquainted, 
all their adventures and discoveries being related with becoming 
gravity by their chronicler. 

Essays. By Arthur Christopher Benson. (W. Heinemann.)— 
Twelve out of these thirteen essays have appeared in various 
periodicals; that on “‘ William Blake” is now published for the 
first time. The characteristic excellences of Mr. Benson’s work, 
his insight, an intellectual keenness reinforced by a certain moral 
inspiration, and a singularly large command of apt expression, are, 
we doubt not, already known to many of our readers. But we 
think that even they will be impressed by the general force mani- 
fested in this collection. The author has done well to bring these 
scattered efforts together. They do him justice. The themes 
are various; some of the personalities of which they treat 
are obscure and almost insignificant, but there is not one which 
it is not a pleasure and a profit to read. Ask the average 
educated man,—Who were the ever memorable Hales and John 
Earles? What were the names of the Cambridge Platonists ? 
What did Vincent Bourne write? The answers will pro- 
bably be unsatisfactory. Gray and Andrew Marvell are better 
known, for they have penetrated into “Elegant Extracts” and 
its modern substitutes. But, known or unknown, Mr. Ben- 
son handles each subject with an illuminating force which 
will certainly forbid his reader to forget it hereafter. In a 
different style are the “In Memoriam” notices of Dr. W. H. 
Thompson, sometime Master of Trinity, and the Cambridge 
Librarian, Henry Bradshaw. The latter of these two is instinct 
with a feeling which must touch even those who had no personal 
knowledge of the man. Of William Blake Mr. Benson says that 
he has had admirers but never a critic. It is the critical office 
that he himself assumes, but only, we may say, in respect of 
Blake’s literary work. Of the art he, tco, is little else than an 
admirer. And, indeed, who is not or has not been? No one, we 
might say, but King George III.; and of his remark, when some 
of the drawings were shown to him, “ Take them away, take them 
away,” Mr. Benson says that “though it may have been purely 
fretful,” it was probably due “ to the timid sympathy of insight,” 
a remark of much acuteness. 

The Love Adventures of Al-Mansur. Translated from the 
original Persian by Omar-el-Aziz. Edited by Archibald Clavering 
Gunton. (G. Routledge and Sons.)\—We need not inquire too 
particularly into the nationality of “Omar-el-Aziz,” or of his 
original. Mr. Gunton has “edited” both into a very good 
imitation of English after the mode of New York. He gives us 
a very lively set of adventures; for our own part we prefer the 
more deliberate movements of the “Thousand and One Nights.” 

Teuton Studies. By Sidney Whitman. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Mr. Whitman is an observant and thoughtful person, from whom 
much may be learnt. “The Germany of To-Duy” is not very 
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pleasant reading, because it makes an Englishman feel that he is 
being outstripped and beaten. Mr. Whitman is a strong believer 
in a conscript army. The army, he thinks, intead of being, as 
many economists would have it, a ruinous expense, is one of the 
great motive-powers of German prosperity and progress. There 
is a seamy side, indeed,—Socialism, with all the discontent which 
it indicates, may be taken to stand for it. We do not quite see 
how this is to be harmonised with the theory to which Mr. 
Whitman devotes one of his chapters, the advantage of the 


working man in Germany over the same class in England. One. 


of the best papers in the volume is the “Anti-Semitic Move- 
ment in Germany.” It will be found distinctly enlightening. 
There are two excellent sketches, Count Moltke and Prince 
Bismarck. An amusing illustration of the former’s dislike of talka- 
tive men is given. A gentleman entered the railway-carriage in 
which he was travelling. Recognising the great man, he said, as 
he got in, “ Good morning, Excellency ; ” and as he got out, “ Good 
afternoon, Excellency.” ‘Insupportable chatterbox!” Moltke 
cried, when he was out of hearing. The one thing which makes us 
hesitate a little in giving full credence to our author’s observa- 
tions is the nonsense that he talks on a subject about which it 
was easy to be well-informed. We do not believe that English 
chaplains at Continental health-resorts — “aggressive, psalm- 
intoning, free-boarding,” are Mr. Whitman’s courteous epithets 
—are the most objectionable of Englishmen abroad. But let that 
pass. Our author’s standard of manners is clearly not the same 
as ours. But the wealthy and aristocratic parson who “ pays his 
curate £80 a year to do his duty ten months out of twelve,” 
is an impossibility. Non-residence and the payment of curates 
are matters regulated by Act of Parliament, and such things 
cannot be done. 


Little Lady Lee. By Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—Here we have again the old story of which there is an 
endless supply, and, we can hardly refuse to believe, for which 
there is an endless demand. A wife marries the wrong man. 
Will death release her from the bond, or will she release herself ? 
The obstacle is removed—the novelist might complain if we 
revealed the method—and a happier venture, for so we are at 
liberty to believe, in the absence of a second volume, is made. 
How wearisome is this crambe repetita, and without any kind of 
novelty in the way of sauces, or particular skill in cooking ! 


The C Major of Life. By Havering Bowcher. (Elkin Mathews.) 
—There is no little merit in this novel. The dialogue is always 
good, sometimes brilliant. There is occasional inspiration in the 
thought, Arnold, the musician, is a particularly good study of 
character. Another good figure is Delamarche, the unworldly 
man who finds a gain in what most men would see but loss. 
Only one cannot help remembering that the bright prospect on 
which he looks out, as we leave him, would have but little sun- 
shine left in it, if there were not health and strength to give it, 
so to speak, an atmosphere.——Susannah : a Novel. By Mary E. 
Mann. (Henry and Co.)—Susannah, left destitute by her father’s 
loss of fortune, is compelled to take refuge with the very uncon- 
genial friend who offers her a home. The woman is miserly, 
spiteful, frantically jealous of any one who may possibly win the 
heart of a very commonplace son. The heroine finds the place 
unbearable, leaves it to act as maid-of-all-work in a lodging- 
house where her brother is living, and finds that she has got 
from the frying-pan into the fire. This is not the end of 
her adventures by any means, but we must not pursue 
her story any further. She is as little like the average “ slavey” 
as may be, and a whole troop of lovers, besides her hostess’s son, 
follows her. Miss Mann tells the tale of her relations with them 
with much spirit and humour. Perhaps there is a little too much 
caricature here and there—the figure “ Josephine,” as the miserly 
old woman is called, is of the caricature order—but on the whole 
the characters are sketched with plenty of discrimination and 
taste. Kerry, the “journeyman actor,’ as he may be called, is 
touched with a particularly light and skilful hand. 


Lancashire Idylls. By Marshall Mather. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
Mr. Mather sketches here with much force, with some humour, 
and more pathos—for the subject lends itself to pathos rather 
than to humour—a portion of life among the Lancashire moors 
which had for its centre a Nonconformist chapel, Machpelah by 
name. In the first chapter we are introduced to Mr. Penrose, the 
new minister; in the last Mr. Penrose brings home his young 
wife. Now and then we have a glimpse of theology, as in the 
argument between the young pastor and the old on Calvinists. 
“Tam a Calvinistic Universalist,” cries at last the younger dis- 
putant. His adversary must have kept his counsel, or certainly 
he would not have tarried long enough to bring home a wife. 
These “Idylls” are well worth reading. They are true pictures 
of life, drawn by a hand that has sympathy as well as skill. 


In My City Garden. By George Umber. (Alexander Gardner.) 











—The “City” in which the “Garden” lies is, we suppose, 
Glasgow, for such we take to be meant by the “ Western Babylon” 
(? to be so distinguished from the Eastern, which, however, com- 
monly calls itself Athens). Mr. Umber diacourees about é 
about its associations, and, perhaps we should add, about thin, 

in general in a pleasant way and with not a little good sense, le 
has not quite caught the lightness of touch which the best esga 
writing requires. Of positive defects, the most serious is ne, 
want of humour. Of this quality, indispensable if we are to have 
the essay at its best, we can see but few traces. But of sound and 
sober judgment we have many evidences. Mr. Umber, for instance, 
is quite right when he says, “It is not the business of the Church 
or the pulpit at the present day, whatever it once was, to furnish 
us with our intellectual equipment.” Yet how common the 
delusion that it is! People complain if the ordinary clergyman 
is not as clever and well-informed as a leader-writer in a London 
newspaper of the first class. And they forget that there are more 
than twenty thousand of them, and that they are paid, on an 
average, a good deal less than £200 a year. On various themes 
of common life, books, children, the relations of rich and poor, and 
so forth, the author has much that is readable to say. 


The Age of Dryden. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. (G. Bell ana 
Sons.)—* The last forty years of the seventeenth century” is 
the period with which Dr. Garnett’s volume deals. But he rightly 
keeps to these limits in the spirit rather than the letter. Milton’s 
greatest works, for instance, belong in date to the Restoration 
epoch, but in no other respect. Dryden is of course the central 
figure, and Dr, Garnett’s critical estimate of Dryden seems to 
us remarkably true. There are things in Dryden which make it 
difficult to be just to him. In his drama, for instance, there are 
some things so bad that it is too easy to forget what is good. 
Among the other literary figures of the time are Andrew Marvell, 
Otway, Locke, Congreve, Vanburgh, and Wycherley (to whom Dr. 
Garnett is more favourable than one would expect). But where is 
Edmund Waller? If dates are to be put aside, Waller belongs to 
the Restoration epoch just as surely as Milton belongs to the 
Puritan. And if we are to judge by what is remembered, Waller 
has as good a title to a place of honour as any one else. 
Thousands of people who do not know a line of Dryden have 
something of Waller by heart. And sometimes he is very fine, 
gary ** The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made.” 
Altogether Dr, Garnett’s book is a mine of sound criticism and 
highly compressed information. 


The Wild Ruthvens. By Curtis Yorke. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
This is the fourth edition of a story which has evidently pleased 
young readers. Nor is it difficult. to understand why it should. 
It is full of brisk movement. Perhaps one ought to have the high 
spirits of youth to enjoy it. “In middle age forlorn” an unceasing 
flow of mischief and practical jokes grow a little tiresome. 


Booxs Recetvep.—Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By 
George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. Translated from the German 
by Elizabeth S. Haldane and Francis H. Simson, M.A. Vol. IIT. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), containing Parts II. and IIL, viz., 
“The Philosophy of the Middle Ages,” with the sub-divisions of 
“ Arabian Philosophy,” “Scholastic Philosophy,” and “ Revival 
of the Sciences,” and “Modern Philosophy.”——Specimens of 
Hausa Literature. By Charles Henry Robinson, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.) The Spraying of Plants. By E.G. Lodeman. 
With a Preface by B. T. Galloway. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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Cuming (E. D.), With the Jungle Folk, BVO. .cc0s vcccdocccccocsssoveccccocessee ( ) 10/6 
De Bourg (Princess), The American Duchess, er 8yo. .. (Digby & Long: 6/0 
Dieh! (Mrs, A.), A Woman's Cross, or 8V0 .......0000004 -.(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Dubois (¥.), AE tetea the Mysterious, 8vo (4 12/6 
Fenn (G. M.), The Black Tor, Cr 80 ..-..sccossssseerrossseceeseere.senees (Chambers) 5/0 
Firth (0.), Postage Stamps and their Collection, cf 8V0 .......s...ssss0e.++ (Gill) 3/6 
Fletcher (W. Y.), Bookbinding in England and France, 4to footing 7/6 
Gerard (J.), What was the Gunpowder Plot? cr 8vo .. 6/0 
Giberne (A.), The Girl at the Dower House, cr 8vo...... Chambers) 5/0 
Goud (N.), Town and Bush: Stray Notes, cr 8vo (Routledg HN 

Green (E. everett: — Sign of the Red Cross, cr 8vo srseoeesceneso GIO 

Griffiths (A ), The Rome Express, cr 8vo 6 
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Hamerton (P. G.), and Another, The Etchings of Rembrandt, &c, ...(Seeley) 7.6 
Herbert (P.), A Study of Sex, cr 870 (Lamley) 2/6 
Herkless (J.), Richard Cameron, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 1/6 











Hugo (V.), Letters of, trans. by F. Olarke, Vol. I., 1815-1835, 8vo (Methuen) 10,6 
Hutcheson (J. C.), Bob Strong’s Holidays, OF 8V0 ......cseee.seeee-es-.(arrold) 3,6 
lackson (G.), The Table Talk of Jesus, 8vo ....... eseoeees(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Jerdan (J.), Messages to the Ohildren, 8V0 ..............++4 apace seseed (Oliphant) 5/0 
Johnstone (D. L.), A Soldier of the Legion, cr 8V0.........s00-++-+++++ (Chambers) 3/6 
Kapp (G.), Transformers for Single and Multiphase Currents,,,(Whittaker) 6/0 
Ker (D.), Swept Out to Sea, cr SVO .....serersrneeessenesrseseeerensesseeres (Chambers) 3/6 

i Transcendental Magic, 8V0 ....s+.s.sssseees crseeceesesseeeeeseses (Redway) 15/0 








Levi (F.), gic, 8vo 5 ‘ 
Little (Mrs. A.) (A. E. N. Bewicke), A Marriage in China, cr 8vo(F. V. White) 6/0 
Lucas fw U 





MNES NMMINU. ccovacoccncscesasccssscepeesoncasceotucosstcccensencesceveserere (Lane) 3/6 
Lacy (H. W.), The Miller’s Niece and Some Distant Connection ...(Hodder) 6/0 
Malet (L.), The Carissima, Cr 8V0........0..0.0ssereererersesecsessereessees +..(Methuen) 6/0 
Marquand (4) & Another, Text-Book of History cf Sculpture ..(Longmans) 6/0 
Martin (8. B.), The Morals and Emotions of a Doll, cr 8vo ............(Jarrold) 3.6 
Meade ‘L. T.), Catalina, Art Student, cr 8V0............10005 ...(Chambers) 5/0 









Meade (L. T.) aud Others, Fifty-two Stories of Pluck, & 
Miles (A. H.), Natural History in Anecdote, cr 8vo. 
Mitford (B.), The Sign of the Spider, cr 8vo .... 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Philippa, cr 8vo 
Moore (Ff. W.), The Spirit’s Seal, cr 8vo...... 
Moulton a 0.), Lazy Tours in Spain and 





d& Lock) 6/0 
& Windus) 3.6 


























Morray (D. C.), A Capful of Nails, cr 8vo . 
Oliphant (Mrs,), The Unjust Steward, cr 870 .......sccseessereeeerees (Chambers) 6/0 
ey (J. M.), Two Boy Tramps, cr 8vo ......... ..(Ohambers) 3/6 
Pollard (E. F.), The White Dove of Amritzer, cr 8vo (Partridge) 3/6 
Pollard (J.), The Land of the Monuments, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Pomeroy (H.), Sketches for Scamps, Cr 8V0 .s+....sssseeseeesereee (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Pyle (H.), The Story of Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, 870 ........0.00.00... (Osgood) 6/0 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Ballads of Brave Deeds, cr 8vo ........ -see(Dent) 3/6 
Rigg (J. M.), St. Anselm of Canterbury, 8V0 .......csesesesseees (Methuen) 7/6 
Roberts (M.), and Another, The Cir Wa OS GO Sascnccecsscsssceses (Downey) 3/6 
Rusean (A.), and Another, The Riders, cr 8vo....... ecedeuddsewesockscesosbecs (Warne) 5/0 
3. Leger (H.), An Ocean Outlaw, Cr 8V0.........scseccesseseeeetsnneee sarees (Blackie) 4/0 
Salon (The), 1896, 100 Plates in Goupelgravure, 4to ..... 20 ..(Boussod) 52/6 
Sexton (A. H.), Fuel and Refractory Materials, cr 870 .........00+.es00 (Blackie) 5,0 
Sim (A. F.), Life and Letters of, or 8V0........10sceseeeee (Universities’ Mission) 4/0 
Bmart (H.), Long Odds, Cr 8V0......cccccesssercseeessesersescesees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Soldene (E.), Young Mrs. Staples, cr 8V0..........ccscsceeccseasenecessereneres (Downey) 3/6 
Songs from the Greeks, trans. by J. M. Sidgwick, 12m0.........-.e.0000+ .(Lane) 3/6 
Stone (W. G. B.), Shakspere’s Holinshed, 4to........ Scaceed (Lawrence & Bullen) 15/0 
Thayer (W, M.), Round the Hearthstone, cr 870..........c0ccecseseeeeeeees (Nelson) 5/0 
Thimm (C. A.), Complete Bibliography of Fencing and Duelling ...... (Lane) 21/0 
VYandam (A. D.), Undercurrents of the Second Empire, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 7/6 


Welch (0.), Modern History of the City of London, 1760—1895, 4to...( Blades) 42/0 
Whistler (CO. W.), Wulfric the Weapon Dane, Cr 8V0 wie.ccesescesereneees (Blackie) 4/9 
White (P.), Andria, cr 8vo .(Heinemann) 6/0 
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Baker.” 
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Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
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or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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AnD UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tux 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Ynion Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
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received. 
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Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO, hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
_ Being direct Importers, Messrs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
inexpensive cost. Inspection invited, Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-free. 

JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reproductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings, 
Suitable for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halls, &c., 
9ft. by 6 ft, £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. by 2ft. Gin., 63. 6d. ; ft. by 3ft., 82. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


CS ee 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 
GALLERIES ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


D8TRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the nse of proper glasses. 
STRAINED See 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price Is., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S., 
VIS | Oo N President of The British Optical Association, 

ss Ce 5 Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPrxHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
68 STRAND, LONDON. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1895 .. .. ws £390,775,000. 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT OR DAY. 
EWART’S “LIGHTNING” GEYSER. Illustrated Price Lists, with particu- 
lars of patterns adapted for every purpose, on application to B Department, 
EWART and SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 




















EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACH, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP in GERMAN in this College will bob VAOANT at the 
close of this term. 
Applications, with one copy of testimonials, must be sent in by November 21st 
tothe Honorary Secretary, at the College, from whom all information may be 
obtained, LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


St: PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY, 
NEAR ABINGDON. 


The OFFICE of WARDEN in this SCHOOL will bo VACANT at Ohristmas. 
The Council will proeeed to the appoiutment of a successor to the present 
Warden during the month of November, Candidates must be in Priests’ Orders 
of the Oburch of England. 

Names and testimonials should be sent before November 10th next to 
T. M. DAVENPORT, Eeq, Diocesan Registry Office, 10 New Road, Oxford, 
from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


O AUTHORS.—A LONDON PUBLISHING HOUSE 

of long standing INVITES PROPOSALS for WORKS in GENERAL 

LITERATURE and for BOOKS for YOUNG READERS. Full particulars as 

to subject, treatment, length, terms, &c., ——— before sending MSS.— 

Address, “‘L. H.,” care of Mr. G. C. Mraty, Advertisement Contractor, &c., 17 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.0. 3 














Terms of Subscription, 
Hal/- 


nding postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
PRUNE oo ctse ccs ntstsasecoangsccegnoaseressanseseil a) & .6....., 014 3...... 07 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
. Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
ER 2 fee 015 3...... 078 


Ingli 











Li PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 
SOLICITOR who has been practising in London for the last five years. 
Share r¢ quired, £600 per annum or upwards.—Address, ‘‘ SOLICITOR,” care of 


AMB. GRAD., 30, seeks charge of DELICATE BOY for 

SEA VOYAGE, Every care and attention; fond of boys; long experience 

in travel; knows New Zealand well; interview if required.—Every particular 
given on application to WORSLEY, 14 Earl’s Avenue, Folkestone. 


ENMARK HILL—TO BE LET, a FINE OLD- 
FASHIONED MANSION in first-rate repair, with recently remodelled 
drainage, standing in about 10} acres of beautifully timbered plessure-grounds 
and meadows, con'aiving 15 bed and dressing rooms, a suite of four delightfal 
reception-rooms, and ample domestic offices, detached stab ing, greenhouses, and 
numerous outbuildings. The house is well adapted for a high-class school, 
being within such easy road and rail distance of the West End as to comm: 
the best masters and profesgors.—For terms and particulars apply to Messrs. 








Publisher of the Spectator, 


ELLIS and SON, Sarveyors, 45 Fenchurch Street, City. 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD MASTER a. co coe ove vee «6 Th REV. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 





With Title of L L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

UEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS,—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
an’s Yard, Westminster. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 








(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &,. 


Fall information from the Director at above Addres:; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTIFORD. , 
Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory, 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENOE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 


Cy AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

COOPEPS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit “4 
Engineer for Ewyloyment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, Aboat FORTY 
STUDENTS wil! be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competit:cn Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Tepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegiaph Department.+For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 


yp AB CUMBERLAND GARDENS, st. 
LEONARDS ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 
for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards College, Cumberland 
Gardens, Pleasant house, with south aspect; very near the College. Girls 
needing sea air also received by the week or longer, according to arrangement, 














Hieew2eus i 50°82 00 dL. 
TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OFFERED f 


are ED for 
COMPETITION in DECEMBER. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Tndividual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 














ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr. ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, Prospectus on application, 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER next 
there will be an EXAMINATION for Sixteen FOUNDATION 
SOHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confin:d to the sons of clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors.—Apply to ths BURSAR. 





* GREORGSE’S HBOSPIFZ AL 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 


ITED. 
Tankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G.} Treasurers, 


TimotHy Hoimes, Esq. 
C. L. TODD, Secretary, 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 


landed property. 
2 CRUISES, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
on the s.s. ‘MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, splendid cuisine, 
Fare includes return ticket, London-Oalais-Marseilles, and 21 days’ cruise, 
November 30th, to Ajaccio, Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, and Southern Spain, 
or January 26th, to Palestine and Egypt. 
Christmas cruise, December 23rd, £31 10s,., to Constantinople, Athens, &c. 
Lectares by Sir Lambert Playfair, the Archdeacon of Manchester, Professors 
Sayce, Mahaffy, Lanciani, Canon Tristram, &c. 
‘ull details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT oF LITERATURE. 
No. 558, just published for OCTOBER. 


Contains besides many important Larger Works and Sets, a considerable 
Collection of FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN ENGLISH AUTHORS, including 
many of the Kelmscott Press publications of the late WILLIAM MORRIS. 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO H. SOTHERAN & 00., BOOKSELLERS, 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PIOOADILLY, W. 





GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
ded.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Oharterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Classes for 
Army and Na’ xaminations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 


jours METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 FIVE PER CENT. PER- 
PETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE—£172 PER CENT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that it is the intention of the Directors of this 
Company to SELL by TENDER £30,000 of Five Per Cent, Perpetual Debenture 
5 , in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882. 





Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
BATURDAY, October 31st. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be ac- 
a at a lower price than at the rate of £172 money for each £100 Debenture 


By order, 
FRANE BUSH, 


Offices—7094 Old Kent Road, 8.E., 
Secretary, 


October 17tb, 1896, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
st executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD Gals Adiraak, 67 Moorgate 
Etreet, London, E.C. ‘ 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of thee ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London, 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. 

Mr. T. P. O'Cownor, in the WEEKLY SUN.—“‘ The book is far more interest- 
ing than a novel. It hasn’t a dull or commonplace page from the first to the last. 
It is almost impossible to imagine a life fuller of adventure, of violent alterna- 
tions, of more oaperete situations.” — 

T. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Amazingly spirited and lively.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is of absorbing interest—more truly historical 
than most histories, and far more romantic than the general run of romances. 
Journalist, novelist, critic, political agitator, communist, proscrit, duellist, 
Rochefort bas led the life of a dozen ordinary men, and has been closely mixed 
up in the public affairs of France from the fall of Lonis Philippe to the present 
date.” 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Vol. I, now ready. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX, By Tuomas 


SmiTH, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. With Illustrations 
by the Author, and 6 Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. Large 8vo, band- 
somely bound, 15s. Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s, net. 


THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. 


A Record of a Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort 
Wrangel to the a4 Lakes, and down the Yukon to the 
Behring Sea. By WARBURTON PIKE, Author of “ The Barren Grounds 
of Canada.”” With Illustrations by Charles Whymper, from Photographs 
taken by the Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo, lés. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF DEAN HOLE’S FAMOUS BOOK. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very Rev. 8. Rernotps Houx, Dean of Rochester. Illustrated by 
G. 8. Elgood, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Now ready. 

A PRESENTATION EDITION, with Coloured Plates by H. G, Moon, will 
be ready very shortly, price 10s. 6d, 


THE EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club and 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. Llustrated by 3 
Panoramas, 74 Full-page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 4 Original Maps. In 2 vols. large 4to, 600 pp., THREE GUINEAS net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 








MR. WEDMORE’S NEW BOOK. 





MR. JAMES BOWDEN 


(Late Managing Director of Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Ltd.) 
begs to announce that he will publish 
on Monday, the 26th cust.., 


ORGEAS & MIRADOU, 


By Frederick Wedmore, 
Author of “ Renunciations,” “ English Episodes,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, art linen, price 3s. 6d. 





London: 
JAMES BOWDEN, 10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

: The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants, Patronise y the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








BoOCESs.—HATOHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c, New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


*.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/s, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 











PREMIER 


a tablet. 


VINOLIA 











CAUSES 
NO 
BLOTCHES. 


SOAP 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 


AND 


CLEAR. 





365 
SHAVES 


FOR 


MAKES 





| A STICK 

SHAVING | YIELDS 
| A - | GALLONS OF | 
PLEASURE. 6 = | LATHER. | 





62: Premier 6. 
Vinolia Shaving Stick. 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) ) 


VINOLIA POWDER 


(For Redness, Roughne3s) 


t {/- anv 1/9. 
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Mr. J. M. Barrie’s New Novel. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL 
TOMMY. 


By J. M. BARRIE, 
Author of “The Little Minister,” “A Window in Thrums,” &c. 


Extra Crown 8vo, cloth. 


“Mr. Barrie’s new contribution to the annals of Thrums 
comprises some of his finest imaginings of human life and 
ironical destiny, and some of the most charming studies of 
boy-nature and girl-nature to be found in English fiction. 
...... Full of beauty and pathos is the story of this 
imaginative boy’s life in the dismal conditions of his home. 
Mr. Barrie’s sensitive insight into the spiritual nature of boys 
and girls is strikingly shown in the masterly studies of 
Tommy Sandys and his sister Elspeth. Not less admirable 
are the fidelity to nature and keen discernment that mark his 
portraiture of Shovel, the sharp-witted Cockney gamin. His 
talk, his gestures, his ways of thought and of action, every- 
thing about him, are realised with extraordinary force and 
conviction. We knownothing more masterly in characterisa- 
tion than the account of Tommy’s cogitations concerning the 
birth of Elspeth ; the disputes of the two boys that this bout 
causes; Tommy’s little adventures with Reddy; and the 
narration of the experiences of Tommy and Reddy at the 
supper given to the supposed ‘juvenile criminals.’ Such 
relations touch us to tears and laughter alternately.” —Daily 
Chronicle. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited. 





Permanent Enlargement, 
Without Increase of Price, 








THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


WITH THE 


NOVEMBER PART, 
READY OCTOBER 26rTn, PrRIcE 1/4, 


WHICH WILL CONTAIN== 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PLATES: 
1. Puotocravurg, “In my Studio,” from the Paint- 
ing by ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


2. Study of a Head. By Sir EDWARD BURNE- 
JONES, Bart. 


AN EXTRA SHEET OF SIXTEEN PAGES 
OF TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT : | 
ARTISTIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PARTICULARS OF 


£100 IN PRIZES 
Offered in the First of the Art Competitions. 


THE ART MOVEMENT OF THE DAY. 
Fally Illustrated. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers’. 





GAY & BIRD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 6g, 
THE 


PICTURE OF THE KINQ: 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


By R. J. CHARLETON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Honourable Jim,” ‘* Margery Rutherford,”® 
**A Lost Opportunity,” &c. 

The scene is laid in the North of England during the grcat Civil War. The de 
tention of King Charles by the Scots and his attempted escape from them at 
Newcastle are interwoven into the action of the story, though the main interest 
lies in the struggle in the hero’s mind as to which side he should espouse in the 
contest between the King and Parliament. : 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
ANEW VOLUME BY “THE NORTHUMBRIAN KIPLING.” 
‘*A THIRD MASTER OF THE TERRIBLE,.”—Vide London Daily Chronicle, 


THE 


WHITE-FACED PRIEST. 


By HOWARD PEASE, 
Author of “ Borderland Studies,” ‘The Mark o’ the Deil.” 

* The story is well told and introduces us to a group of originals whose pecu. 
liarities are delineated by a hand as loving as it is faithful......The book is an 
interesting one,’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“The stories are exce.lent.”—Scotsman, 


MRS. WIGGIN’S LONGEST AND BEST BOOK. 


MARM LISA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. [In the Press, 


POEMS OF LOVE AND LIFE. By G. Cotmore. With special Title-page by 
Mr, Selwyn Image. I'cap. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Littan Waitrna. Feap, buckram, gilt top, 


3s. 6d. [In a few days. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROES ON THE STAGE. By ©. E. L. Winearr, 

Author of ‘*Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage.” Crown 8vo, 30 Por. 
traits, cloth gilt, 10s. iy 


Ready. 
GIVING AND GETTING CREDIT. By F. B. Gopparp. 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, eady, 
COIN’S FINANCIAL SCHOOL. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, 6d. Ready, 
LLANARTRO: a Welsh Idyll. By Mrs, Frep Reynoups, Author of “In 
Tangled Garden.” Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d, 
ATHENZUM.—“ Is finely told. The charm of the story is enhanced by its 
setting in the Snowdon district of Wales.” 
ETIDORHPA; or, The End of Earth, By Joun Unt Luorp. Large 8vo, 
full of remarkabie Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s. net. 
An Occult story of remarkable power. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ An amneing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”’—Standard, 


* A very interesting series,’”’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
Ve SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented = their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


peeeraa ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe 0 oe ows 


| atid dint: and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SBORSTABY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W- 
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£25,000,000 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


MARIE CORELLI’S ROMANCES. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION, !arge crown Svo, 6s. 
A NEW EDITION (being the Thirteenth) of MARIE CORELLI’S A ROMANCE OF 
TWO a a ts now ready ; and THELMA ¢s now being reprinted fora FIFTEENTH 
EDITION. 


The TWENTY-E/IGHTH EDITION of BARABBAS and the THIRTY-FIRST 
EDITION of THE SORROWS OF SATAN ave now being printed. 


The next Volume of the UNIFORM EDITION, ARDATH, wll be ready shortly. 


NOTICE. 


1. The First Large Edition of THE CARISSIMA, dy LUCAS MALET, ts exhausted, and a 
SECOND EDITION ts in the press, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is the first novel which Lucas Malet has written since her very powerful ** The Wages of Sin.” 


9, A New Story, A CHILD OF THE JAGO, 6y ARTHUR MORRISON, will be ready on 


October 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This, the first long story which Mr, Morrison ha; written, is like his remarkable “ Tales of Meas Streets,” a realistic study of East-End life. 


s SECOND EDITION of BERTRAM MITFORD’S New African Romance, THE 
SIGN OF THE SPIDER, crowx 8vo, 35. 6d., Lllustrated, is in the press. 


.A SECOND EDITION of Mr. BLOUNDELLE BURTON’S New Historical 
Romance, DENOUNCED, crown 8vo, 6s., 25 tn preparation. 


Mr. BARING-GOULD’S New Historical Romance, GUAVAS THE SINNER, cvowx 8vo, 
6s., Illustrated by Frank Dadd, witl be ready in a few days. 


A NEW EDITION (being the Ninth) of STANLEY WEYMAN’S UNDER THE 
RED ROBE, crown 8vo, 6s., tllustrated by R. C. Woodville, ts in the press. 


On this novei is founded the play of the same name now running at the Haymarket Theatre, London, 


». The New Number of Messrs. Methuen’s BOOK GAZETTE zs xow ready, and will be sent 
Sree to any address. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S new Volume of Verse, THE SEVEN SEAS, wild be published 


on November 2nd. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
150 copies on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 21s. net; 80 copies on Japanese Paper, demy Sve, 42s. net. 
In consequence of the great demand for this book, it has been necessary to postpone pub ication for afew days. A First Edition of 22,000 is in 


the press. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. 


THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. ‘Translated from the French by F. Cruarxn, M.A. 


In 2 vola. demy 8vo, 102. 6d. each. Vol. I. 1815-35. : 
This is the first volume of one of the most interesting and important collections of letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor 
Hugo’s boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been published before. The first volume contains, among others, a very imvortant set of about 50 letters 


to Sainte-Beuve. 


NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Srervens. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. 
_ This book is a description of the chief navies of the world, and of our recent naval pol'cy, showing what our naval force really is, A non-technical account is 
given of the instruments of modern warfare—guns, armour, engines—to determine how far we are abreast of modern requirements, An ideal policy is then 
sketched ; and the last chapter is devoted to docks, coaling stations, and Colonial defence. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRY. Historical Outlines. By H. pe B. Gissins, M.A. With 5 Maps, 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., pp. 450. 
This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective. Beginning 
with prehistoric times, it passes in review the growth and advance of industry up to the nineteenth century, showing its gradual development and progress. Tie 
book is illustrated by maps, diagrams, and tables, and aided by copious footnotes. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., 


Tutor at the Uriversity of Durham. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
This is the third number of the series of ‘‘ Theological Handbooks,” edited by Dr. Robertson, of Durham, in which have already appeared Dr. Gibson’s 


“* XXXIX Articles” and Mr. Ottley’s “ Incarnation.” 


ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: a Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Rica. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This work gives for the first time in moderate compass a complete portrait of St, Anselm, exhibiting him in his intimate and interior as well as in his public life, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Greson. A New 


Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols, demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s, 6d. each ; 
crown 8yo, 6s. each, Vol. II. ; 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.O.L. LU.D., Professor of Egypto'ogy at University College. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols, crown 8vo, 6s, each, 
Vol, II., XVII.-XVIII. DYNASTIES W. M. F, Perriz. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 


College, Oxford. With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 350 pp., 3s. 6d. 
This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for Pass Students at the Univers'ties. It contains copions Tables, &c, 











> 


on 
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*,* Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 





Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT AGINCOURT: a Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. 


By G. A. Henry. With 12 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNTLESS: 


a Tale 


of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South American Waters. By G. A. Henry. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


ON THE IRRAWADDY : a Stor 


With 8 Illustrations by 


War. By G. A. Henry. 


of the first Burmese 
. H. Overend. 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a Tale of the Zulu and 


Boer Wars. By G. A. Henry. 


With 6 Illustrations by Simon H. Vedder. 





London: BLACKIE and SON (Limited), Old Bailey. 





THE 


DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES ne ~ ban wi 
PRINOIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2vols ... ... 34s. 
PRINOIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2vols. ... 36s, 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLUGY. Vol. I. ove) Se 

Ditto Vol. II. oe 185, 
Ditto Vol. III. [In the press. 
HCOCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS .., a ae 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol.I. ... 
D.tto WOE Eis 200 
The DATA of ETHICS (Separate y) 
JUSTICE (Separately) ee van 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION... .. es one . 
Ditto Cheap Edition ans 2s, 6d. 
ESSAYS, 3vols._... ... 80s. (or each vol, 10s.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN vw, STATE a 
MAN v, STATE (Separately) : iat ae 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 

Third and Exslarged Edition, concluding Princt- 
PLES OF Eruics. 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 

An EPITOMF of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp CoL.ins, 
With a Preface by Hersert SPENCER. 

A SUPPLEMENT, containing the Added Chapters 
and Complete Index, 8vo, cloth, price 4s, net. 


16s, 


6s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH; and 7 BROAD 
SCREET, OXFORD. 





Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOW. 
LEDGE. ByalLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent, 
and Co.,, Limited. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





of 


Paid-up Oapital sercccccscescereee eves £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, &cientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world, Abridged from six 
books to one. Hands»mely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 61, English. 
Prospecius and testimonials se.t FREE. Address, 
A. LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, London, England. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


imMEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. er Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


| ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreigu houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


| FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
| “and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 308., 362, 42s, per 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in mavy cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, se 1874, 1875, 
1889. i 


on, 


1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, All early im. 


ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


IRKBECK BAN EE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCEK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS seootse, cxciixe, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &c, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA, 


oe 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 














HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of jiability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 





W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F, B, MAODONALD, 5 Secretaries, 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TIMBUCTOO 
THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Feu Dvsois. Translated - 
Diana Wurtz. With 153 Teste 
tions from Photographs and Drawin 
on the spot, and 11 Maps and Flee 
1 vol. dewy 8vo, 12s. 6d. c 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By Rozert Sournry. A New Editi 
Edited by Davin Hannay. With Por 
traits of Nelson after Hoppner, and of 
Lady Hamilton after Romney. Crown 
8vo, gilt, 6s. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF 
THE SECOND EMPIRE, 


By Ausert D. Vanpam, Author of 
“An Englishman in Paris” and «“ My 
Paris Note-Book.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net. [October 20th. 


GENIUS AND 
DEGENERATION: 


A Psychological Study. 
By Dr. Wittiam Hirscu. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 17s. net. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS, 
By CuaRLes WuHIBLEY. With a Cover 
designed by Mr. Whistler. 1 vol., with 
a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Mr, Whibley has done his 
work in admirab!e fashion. The artists of the road 
have lost nothing at the hands of their fellow artist 
of the pen.” 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. 


By Emma Brooke. 3 vols., 15s. net. 


A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE, 


By Henry James. 2 vols., 10s. net. 


Daily News.—‘‘ Consummate literary art, unfailing 
felicity of phrase, subtlety of discriminating touches, 
dexterity of handling.” 


PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 
ANDRIA. 


By Percy Wuitr, Author of “ Mr. 
Bailey Martin.” 1 vol., 63. 
[ Monday. 


BELOW THE SALT. 
By C. E. Rarmonp, Author of “ George 
Mandeville’s Husband.” With Cover 
designed by Mr. Whistler. 1 vol., 6s. 


A COURT INTRIGUE. 
By Basin Tsomson, Author of “The 
Diversions of a Prime Minister.” 
1 vol., 6s. 


National Observer.— For sheer cleverness would 
be hard to beat. The final scene could hardly have 
been better done by Stevenson.” 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: 
An Episode of the Revolution. 
By Fe.rx Gras. Fourth Edition. 
1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


Times. —‘* Never was child of the Revolution 
depicted in a more attractive manner.” 


MAGGIE: 
A Child of the Streets. 
By Srernen Crane, Author of “The 
Red Badge of Courage.” 1 vol., 2s. 


St. James’s Gazette.—“ A powerful study, and its 
truth of characterisation and vigour of presentation 
confirm the hopes of Mr. Crane's career founded on 
‘The Red Badge of Courage,’ ” 


An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s 
Announcements forwarded on application. 


$ 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


NEW WORKS READY NEXT WEEK. 
BY MR. CASTLE.—THE 


JERNINGHAM LETTERS 
(1782-1848): Being Excerpts from the 
Correspondence and Diaries of the 
Honourable Lady Jerningham and of 
ber daughter, Lady Bedingfeld. 
Edited, with Notes, by Eourron 
Caste, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 
gvo, with numerous Portraits, repro- 
duced from the Original Miniatures, 24s. 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 


THE PRINCESS DE LAM- 
BALLE. By Sir Francis pg Monte- 
yiorE. In 1 vol. crown 4to, with 
numerous Portraits and other IJlus- 
trations, 12s. 6d. 

THE THIRTEENTH EARL 
OF PEMBROKE. 


POLITICAL LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES OF THE LATE EARL 
OF PEMBROKE AND MONT- 
GOMERY. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


BY MRS. R. M. KING. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 


R. M. Kina, Author of ‘‘A Diary of a 
Civilian’s Wife in India.” In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


BY AN OLD COLLEGER. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. 


By ArtHur Duxe Corgripcr. In 1 
vol, crown Svo, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 6s, [Now ready. 


BY MISS CROMMELIN. 


OVER THE ANDES FROM 
THE ARGENTINE TO CHILI AND 
PERU. By May Crommetin. In1 vol. 
demy ~ with numerous Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


JUST READY.—THE 


MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








NOW READY. 


THE TOWER OF GHILZAN. 


By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greennow, 
Author of “Brenda’s Experiment,” 
“The Bow of Fate,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. By 
hg + agp Pryce. In 2 vols. crown 
"NOW READY. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S EX- 


SERIMENT. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
2s, 





NOTICE —A New Story by Miss F. 
M. PEARD, Author of “The 
Baroness,” “ Country Cousins,” 
&c., entitled 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA, 


is comnvenced in the NOVEMBER 
issue of THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE, ready on Monday 
next. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 


’ In Twelve Volumes, with New Illustrations and Maps. 





Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


ASIA: 
VOL II. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA. 


AFGHANISTAN, InpiA, Inpo-Cu1na, Matay Peninsuta; TURKEY IN Asia, 
Arabia, AND Persia. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 
89 Illustrations. 


The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, are— 


AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wattace, LL.D. 
Vol. II. MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Gritiemarp, M.D. 


AFRICA: 
Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keays, F.R.G.S. 


ASIA: 
Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. Keays, F.R.G.S, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 


Patrons His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrrsipEntT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuainMaNn—The Very Rev. the DEAN of stan og Deruty-CuainMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


UG 
Pxursician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.I.A. 
Szcrrtrary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. Annual Income, £407,972. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

2,—Tke Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcEeNnTs being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LarGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560.000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812, 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY 4NY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES aGrantTep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

















COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Ear] Russell communicated to the College of bg mee and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—**Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &o, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A OOLICS, &e. 


CAUTION.--None genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLE ManvcracTtuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C, In Bottles, 1s, 1id , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 
10 vols. Svo. 6s. each. 


VOL. I. NOW READY, AND TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES TILL COMPLETED. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES, 6s. each. 


Vors. I..IV. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Vous. V.-VII. ESSAYS: BIOGRAPHIES; INDIAN PENAL CODE; and 
CONTRIBUTIONS to KNIGHT'S “QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.” 

Vor. VIII. SPEECHES; LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME; and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 


Vous. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevetyay, Bart,, M.P. 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. A 


Tale. By Witutam Morris, Author of ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.” 2 vols. 
8vo0, 28s. 
, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE J. 


ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. Written and Edited by his Wirz. With 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


-THE LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY. 


By One of his Descendants, the Author of “The Life of a Conspirator,” 
“'A Life of Archbishop Laud,” “The Life of a Prig,” &. With 7 Illustra- 


tions, 8vo, 163, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


delivered at Oxford, 1892-93. By James A. Froups, late Regius Professor of 
Modern History. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Atrrep 


Wr ber, Profe:sor in the University of Strasburg. Authoris-d Translation 
from the Fifth French Edition. By Franx Turtuy, A.M., Ph.D., Profezsor 
of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, 8vo, 16s, 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated 


into Blank Verse, with some Notes. By Epwarp RIDLEY, Q.C., sometime 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 14s. [In a few days. 


THE AANEID OF VERGIL. Books VII.-XII. 


Translated into English Verse. By James RuoaprFs. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

“One who cannot read Latin could not find en interpreter of the poem who 
would at once delizht so much and give him so true an idea of the original; and 
the completion of ths book dezerves a welcome both from classical students and 
from lovers of poetry.”—Scotsman. 


CHRIST CHURCH SERMONS. By the Rev. 


Kk. F. Sampson, M.A., Student and Tutor and formerly Censor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. By Professor 


ALLAN Marguanp and A. L. Froruineuam, jun., of Princeton College. 
With 118 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DANTON, and other Verse. By A. H. Begsty. 


Feap. 8v0, 4s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. By 


AntTnony Hours. With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A masterpiece of dainty fancy, a work instinct with no common fascin:tion. 

What is more, the book, s\ight as it is, will not only add lustre to a reputation 

that is brilliaut already, but alsu inspire the confident hope that the author may 
rise to higher things,’’—National Observer. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 378. 


OCTOBER, 1896. 8vo, price 6s, 
NAPOLEON IIt. 
CATHOLT® “NYSTICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
WOMAN UNDiikt THE ENGLISH Law. 
“ FEDERALISING” THE UNITED KiNGDOM, 
NEW VIEWS ABOUT MARS. 
THE DKOPMORE PAPERS. 
THE KINGDOM OF FIFE. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF. 
BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES, 
LADY ARABELLA STUART AND THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES. 
THE COUNTRY AND THE MINISTRY. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — NOVEMBER. 


Price Sixpence. 
A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE. By Frep. WuisHaw, (Concluded.) Chaps. 22-26. 
UNDER THE WILtLUWSs, By Grant ALLEN. 
BANDI MIiKI.02. Vrom the Hungarian of Benedek Elek. By Szrina Gare. 
A>OPHER AR A'Y. 
THE “PEKIN G ZET'E” AND CHINESE POSTING. By E. H. Parker. 
THK PRINCKSS LEsIKES., By CLementina Biack. Chaps. 9-11. 
AT THE SIGN OF 1HE sHIP. 


MP SONA MP pom 


ot 


By ANDREW Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





——$——., 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S List 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BR 
POETICAL WORKS. — 


In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, of about 750 
with a Portrait Frontispiece to eac 





ages each, bo’ 
volume, ann cloth, 


wilt tap 


78. 6d. per volume, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS oF 
ROBERT BROWNING, 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRE 
and FREDERIC G. KENYON’ *° 2, 


*,* Volume I. is ready, and Volume II. will be publ: 
r November 5th. Published on 


An Edition has also been printed on India paper. This can be obtaj 


through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting Preis Only 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


NOTICE.—Z%e /TRST EDITION of 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, crown 8v0, 65, 


7s nearly exhausted: a SECOND EDI. 
TION will be ready in a few days. 


From the Westminster Gazette.—“ Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest novel j 
in many respects the best book tnat she has wr.tten, From first to last it ig pet 
of striking power, written with remarkable insight, delicacy, and restraint and 
Landled, especially in the opening and closing chapters, with a touch that ‘on! 
great artists of literature possess.” 7 


‘¢ These fascinating memoirs.”—The Sxercn, 
In 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 28s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON 


THIEBAULT (ate Lieutenant-General in the French Army), With 
Recollections of the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire, Translated 
oe one by A. J. Butter, M.A., Translator of the ‘ Memoirs of 
Marbot.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF “JESS.” 


On October 26th, with 12 Ful!-page Lilustrations by Maurice Greiffenhager, 
rown 8yo, 3s. 6d 


JESS. By H. River Haccarp. 
MR. H.S. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL 


TENTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, crown §&vo, 6s, 


THE SOWERS. By Henny Saw 


MERRIMAN, Author of “With Edged Tools,” “The Grey Lady,” &, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES, ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Two Miractes. By W. L, Alden. 

. Tur Love-Lerrers oF A Port, By 

Cuanacreristics OF Lorp Beracons- ~ al 
FIeLD, By ¥. ederick Greenwoud,. Ergar Turner. 

Srasiog Lire in America, By Frencis | FREEMASONRY AND THE ROMAN OAURCE 
H, Hardy. By C. Kegan Paul, 

Tue Way we Firrt Now. By Horace} pages prom a PRIVATE DURY. 
Raw.lon. 

Famous TRIALS: THE QUEEN AGArIrsT | CLantssa Forrosa, Chaps, 41-44 By 
MAvELEINE Situ, By J.B. Atiay. | W. E. Norvis, 


Tue GUNPOWDER PLOT: AN ANNIVER- 
sary Strupy. By F, Urq chart. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








NOW READY, price 5s. 


TO THE DEATH: 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF CROMWELL. 


By R. D. CHETWODE, 
Author of “The Lord of Lowedale,” “The Marble City,” &. 


With 4 Fall-page Plates by John H. Bacon. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers’. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambri 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Goardion 
inthe s ‘e tion of cchools (for toys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
Home or Atroad.—A Statement of Reqnirements shou'd be sent to the 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pisce, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


JUST OUT, with Portraits, 8vo, 163. 


LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD 


BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State fer the Colonies, 1860-1871. 
Edited by GEORGE Epen Marinpiy, M.A. 


NEARLY READY, medium 8vyo, 21s, 


tHE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of 
Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central 
Japan. By the Rev. WALTER Weston, M.A., F.S,A., Member of the Alpine 
Club; late British Obaplain, Kobe, Japan. With Map and Illustrations. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELIZA PINCKNEY (wife of Chief Justice 


Pinckney). By Hazrrott Horry-RaveneL, Witha Facsimile. [Forming 
one of the Series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,” } 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal 


Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Oivil War. 
By Toomas E, Taxon. With an Introduction by JuLian Corser, Illus- 
trations by R. T. Pritchett, and Maps. 
“ Blockade-running may be mcrally an improper proceeding, but such an 
account of it as this is calculated to stir the blood of every man worthy of the 
name.”—Land and Water. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


D.D. (Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield), in so far as they illustrate the Scholastic, Religious, and Social 
Life of England, 1790-1840, By his Grandson, Samuet Butter, Author of 
“frewhon,” “ Life and Habit,” ‘‘ Alps and Sanctuaries,” “The Trapanese 
Origin of the ‘ Odyssey,’ ”’ &e. 
“It is not merely a biography proper, but a contribution of great value and 
interest to the history of the schclastic and social life of the early part of the 
century.”—Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW BOOK, 


Just out, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By Signor ARDITI. 


Edited by the BARONESS VON ZEDLITZ. 


Being Fifty Years’ Musical and Operatic Reminiscences of 
Alboni—Benedict—-Sontag—Grisi — Mario—Bosio—Piccolomini— 
Giuglini—Titiens—Viardot—‘“ Il Bacio”—Childhood of Adelina 
Patti—Trebelli—Verdi—Rossini—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales’ Wedding, &c.—Rehearsals and First Performance of 
“Faust”—Sims Reeves—Santley— Garibaldi—* Mireille ”’—Ilma 
de Murska - Christine Nilsson—Louise Kellog—Auber—Mongini 
~Minnie Hauk — First Performance of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman ” — Alvini Valleria — Albani— Wagner — Gerster — 
Marimon—J, Maas—Lilli Lehmann—Craig-y-Nos—Sir Augustus 
Harris—Mascagni—Humperdinck, &c. 


Illustrated with about 40 Portraits, Facsimile Letters, &c. 


The STANDARD says:— This pleasant and entertaining book will be 
generally welcomed, for its gossip and good stories.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—'To music lovers, old and young, these 
delight'ul reminiscences may be heartily commended. We must needs lend 
interested ears to one who has enjoyed the artistic companionship of Patti from 
her childhood, Messrs, Grisi, Titiens, Alboni, Trebelli, Mario, Giuglini, Mongini, 
anda host of other stars. The portraits and facsimile letters freely scattered 
over its pages make the book additionally interesting.” 

The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—“A book full of charm and interest 
toall readers, Humorous, startling, and dramatic. A valuable book.” 

‘The MANOHESTER GUARDIAN says:—‘A specially attractive auto. 
biography. For more than forty years no one in London, with the exception of 
Costa, had so much to do with the musical direction of operatic enterprise as 
Arditi. His book has something amusing or pleasant to say about nearly every 
one of the multitude of artists who were his intimate friends. Every chapter 
abounds with lively anecdotes and bright personal sketches.” 

The COURT JOURNAL says:—“This lavishly illustrated volume literally 
tems with countless good stories and authentic recollections of a truly wonder- 
ful list of brilliant names. There is not a dull moment in the book.” 

The LEEDS MERCURY says :—“ Full of stories, racy, stagey, and humorous. 
z can promise our readers no lack of entertainmsnt from this book of vivid and 
iving interest.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Part I. and Volume I. now ready. 


LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Professor WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Ph.D. 


Illustrated with 88 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of 
Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-page Engravings 
in Tint and Black and White. In 20 Monthly Parts at 4s. net 
each, or in 4 vols, at 24s. net each. 


*.* Part II. ready October 27th. 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, c!cth gilt, és. 


SOLDIER TALES. With Head and Tail- 


pieces and 21 Page Iliustrations by A. 8. Hartrick. [Ready October 37th. 





NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION ORAWFORD. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


2 vols. Globe 8yvo, 12s. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SEALSKIN CLOAK. 


BoLpREWOOD. 


By Ro. 





Demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


JOURNAL of the RIGHT HON. SIR 


JOSEPH BANKS, Bart., K.B., P.R.S., during Capt. Oook’s First Voy in 
H.M.S. ‘ Endeavour,’ in 1763-71, to Terra del Fuego, Otahite, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Dutch East Indies, &c. Edited by Sir Josrrn D. Hooxsr. 
With Portraits and Charts. 





BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An Unfinished 


GASTON de_ LATOUR. 
Prepared 


Romance by WALTER Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
for Press by Cuaries L, SHADWELL. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘' We do not think that in any other work of Walter 
Pater’s the pictorial quality of his fancy is seen to so much advantage as in 
* Gaston de Latour.’” 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to 


turn the Light of Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the 
Author of “ The Social Horizon.”’ 








4to, 21s. net. 


LEAVES FROM a DIARY in LOWER 


BENGAL. By C. S. (Retired). With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author, including Etchings by Robert Farren. 





Feap. 8vo, 5a. 


CHOICE POEMS of HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by J. W. Opp1z, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


HANDBOOKS of ARCHAOLOGY and 


ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Professor Percy GarpngR and Professor Ket- 
sEY. New Volume. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL 
ag gw By A, H. J. Grezniper, M.A. With Map, Extra Crown 








Globe 8vo, 5s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. The 


End of the Stewarts (1662-1748). By OnartoTte M, Yonex. Highth Series. 





Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 


Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA. With Notes 


by T. E. Pace, M.A., ARTHUR PaLmEr, Litt.D., A. 8S. Witxrys, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Abridged for Use in Schools. 





Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES of ECONOMIC THEORY. By 


HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. 





Crown 8v0, 4s. 6d. net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Ouiver Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph.D. 
SIXTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A COURSE of ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 


PHYSIOLOGY and HISTOLOGY. By Professor Micnart Foster, M.A.. 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.8., and J. N. Laneuzr, F.R.8. 








London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES§ 





NEW VOLUME OF FEBB’S “ SOPHOCLES.” 


GUARDIAN.—“ The book has taken its place; it is the standard authority on Sophocles, and a marvél of literary finish and completes exposition,” 


_ CLASSICAL REVIEW.—‘ In welcoming the sixth volume of Professor Jebb’s great critical work on Sophocles, it is idle to expatiate on the qualities which 
distinguish it, for they are known to all scholars. If the Gresk Scho!arship of England is able in this generation to ‘speak with its enemies in the t are 
few men who will bave a larger share of the credit for this achievement than the editor of ‘Sophocle:,’ with his fine taste and sober judgment, his fall but dis. 
criminating knowledge, his detailed thoroughness of work, his unrivalled instinct for the subtleties of Greek expression, and his luminous and forcible exposition,” 


SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. Part VII. of the PLAYS and FRAGMENTS, with Critica) 
Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinity Colleze in the 
Usiversity of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES.—Part VIII. The FRAGMENTS of SOPHOCLES. Edited by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., M.p, 


[ P Tepuring, 


SOPHOCLES.—The TEXT of the SEVEN PLAYS. Edited by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo. 
eparing, 
SOPHOCLES.—Translated into English Prose by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8v0. (Preparing, 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal from 1836 


to 1881, Edited by WILFRID AIRY, B.A., M.Inst.0.E. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. (Nearly ready, 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION OF VOL. II. OF THE MANUAL EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT. Edited by 


H. B, SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo. Vol. II. 1 Chronicles—Tobit. Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS WITH THE CANTICLES IN GREEK ACCORDING TO THE 


SEPTUAGINT (being a portion of Vol. II.) By the Same Editor. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SOME PAGES OF THE FOUR GOSPELS RETRANSCRIBED FROM THE SINAITIC 


PALIMPSEST. With a Translation of the whole Text by AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 4to, cloth, 12s. net; paper, 10s. 6d. net. Or in separate Parts: Syriac 
Text, paper covers, 8s. 6d, net; Translation, paper covers, 63, 6d, net. 


THE MISSAL OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, CANTERBURY. With Excerpts from 


the Antiphonary and Lectionary of the same Monastery. Edited, with an Introductory Monograph, from a MS, at Oorpus Ohristi College, Cambridge, by 
MARTIN RULE, M.A. Royal 8vo, with 2 Facsimiles, 30s. 
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